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SCMETIMES IT’S A LOT 





STUDEBAKER 
STANDARD SIX 
CUSTOM SEDAN 


*13385 


fo. b. faltory 


Other Standard Six Models: 
Duplex Roadster $1160; Duplex- 
Phacron $1180; Coach $1230; Sport 
Roadster $1250; Country Club 
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Equipment 


No-deraft ventilating wind- 
shield, exclusively Studebak- 
er; front and rear bumpers; 
engine thermometer and 
gasoline gauge on the dash; 
coincidental lock; oil filter 
and air purifier; automatic 
windshield cleaner; rear-vision 
mirror; trafic signal light; 


Coupe $1295; Sedan (wool - trim) 
$1330; Cufom Vidoria $1335. 


Above prices f. 0. b. faBory, including 
4- wheel brakes and disc wheels. 





from Steering wheel. 














The Pride of a Custom Car at 


the Price of a Conventional Car 


p Sereagenn pny of custom design, built close to 
the road and as close to perfection as mortals 
can come—the Studebaker Custom Sedan. 


The greyhound grace of a long, low-swung custom body 
—agleam with the beauty of duotone lacquers—sump- 
tuously upholstered in fine Chase mohair with broad- 
lace trim—and decorated with that feminine touch 
which is just as necessary in the interior of a sedan 
as it is in achieving beauty and comfort in a home! 


Disc wheels pin-striped to harmonize with the coach- 
work — four-wheel brakes and two-beam acorn head- 


baker) which insures fresh air without drafts or 
moisture —and the security and Stamina of the quiet 
Studebaker L-head motor whose mileage records read 
like the figures of a Foreign Debt! The smooth flow 
of power and freedom from vibration which have 
long characterized the Studebaker L-head engine are 
insured by Studebaker’s big crankshaft, fully machined 
and dynamically balanced. 


Poised on the radiator is the silvered emblem of 
Atalanta, twofold symbol of graceful speed and the 
futility of pursuit! See this Studebaker Custom Sedan 


4-wheel brakes; full-size bal- 
loon tires; and two-beam 
acorn headlights, controlled 


lights—a ventilating windshield (exclusively Stude- 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ABERDEEN—Martin Motor Co, 
ALBEMARLE—.G. D. Troutman 
ANDREWS—.G. E. Lail 
ASHEVILLE—Logan Motor Co. 
BAKERSVILLE—T. C. Lambert 
CHARLOTTE—C. W. Upchurch & Co. 
CHERRYVILLE—Beam Motor Co. 
CONCORD—AutoSupply & Repair Co. 
DILLSBORO— Enloe Bros. 
DUNN—Bowles Motor Car Co. 
DURHAM—Carolina Sales Co., Inc. 
ELIZABETH CITY—Lane Motor Co. 
FAYETTEVILLE—Bowles Motor Co. 
FRAN KLIN—Chas. Morgan 
GASTONIA—Gastonia Motor Co. 
GREENSBORO —T. & H. Mtr. Co., Inc. 
GREENVILLE—Summrell Motor Co. 
HENDERSON—Scoggin Motor Co, 
HENDERSONV'LE—Logan Mtr. Co. 
HICKORY—Standard Gar. & Sales Co. 
Hy BN POINT—H. & M. Mtr. Bearing 

OIR—Lenoir- Blowing Rk. Line 


Authorized Studebaker Sales and Service 


LINCOLNTON—M. H. Hoy1, Jr., Co. 
LOUISBURG Scoggin Motor Co. 


T. AIRY—Mt. Airy Buggy&AutoCo. 


NEW BERN—Swan Motor Co. 
NORLINA—Scoggin Motor Co. 
OXFORD—J. M. Blalock 
RALEIGH—Cothran Motor Car Co. 
ROCKY MOUNT—Shore Motor Co. 
ROX BORO—Jackson Motor Co. 
RUTHERFORDTON—Tate's Garage 
SANFORD—Carolina Sales Co., Inc. 
STATESVILLE—R. L. Reavis & Co. 
TARBORO—Wilson Auto Supply Co. 
TRYON—M. D. McDonald 
WARRENTON—Scoggin Motor Co. 
WARSAW—C. J. Carroll 
WASHINGTON—Swan Motor Co. 
WAYNESVILLE—C. G. Logan 
WELDON—S. & M. Motor Co. 
WHITEVILLE—W. F. Spears 
WILLIAMSTON—Swan —— Co. 
WILMINGTON—T. D. Pine 
WINSTON- SALEM—DousiasMtr. Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ANDERSON—Ligon Motor Company 
BEAUFORT—Hubert Motor Co. 
CHARLESTON—Automotive Co. 
CHESTER—Frazer Motor Company 
COLUM BIA— Morris Motor Company 
DARLINGTON—.G. C, Chandler, Inc. 
ESTILL—Ellis Garage 
FLORENCE—.G. C. Chandler, Inc. 
FOUNTAIN INN—James H. Stewart 
GEORGETOWN-—S. E. Mercer 
GREENVILLE—Upchurch Motor Co. 
LAURENS—C. E. Kennedy & Son 
MULLINS—Mullins Motor Car Co. 
NEWBERRY—McHardy Mower 
ORANGEBURG—Salley Bros. 

ROCK HILL—Greene Mtr. Co., Inc. 
SPARTAN BURG—Brian Floyd, Inc. 
SUMTER—Carolina Machinery Co. 


VIRGINIA 


ABINGDON —Joe Baker Mtr. Co., Inc. 
ALEXANDRIA—Boyd-CarlinMtr.Co. 


BEDFORD—Auto Ser. & Elec. Corp. 
BLAC KSBURG—Argabrite Brothers 
BRISTOL —Joe Baker Motor Co., Inc. 


CEDAR BLUFF—Cedar Bluff Mtr.Co., 


CHARLOTTESV' LE—Carpenter Mtr. 
CLINTWOOD—Ira S. Short Mtr. Co. 
COVINGTON—Noell Motor Sales Co. 
CREWE—Crewe Motor Co. 
DANVILLE—Dan River Mtr. Co., Inc. 
FREDERIC KSBURG—JonesMtr.Co. 
FRONT ROYAL—Royal Sales Co. 
GALAX—Ward Motor Sales Co. 
HAMPTON—Newport News Mtr. Co. 
HARRISON BURG—E. R. Rodes 
LEXINGTON—W. S. McCown 
LYNCHBURG—J. I. Alexander Mtr. 
MADISON—Carpenter Motor Co. 


— it has everything you want —at a One-Profit price! 


MARION—Sprinkle Motor Co. 
MARTINSVILLE—Gerard W. King 
NEWPORT NEWS—Newport News 
Motor Car Co., Inc. 
NORFOLK—Coburn Motor Car Co. 
NORTON —Clinch Valley Motor Co. 
ONLEY—Oniey Garage 
PEARISBURG—T. F. Witten 
PETERSBURG—Bryant Motor Corp. 
PORTSMOUTH—Coburn Mrt.CarCo. 
PULASK I—Service Gar. & Mtr. Co. 
PURCELLVILLE—Little Mtr. Sales 
QUANTICO—Paris Auto Service Co. 
RICHMOND—Hazelhurst Motor Co. 
ROANOKE—Jarrett-Chewning Co. 
SALTVILLE—E. B. Sprinkle 
STAUNTON—Shenandoah Mtr. Co. 
SUFFOLK-J. c. Moore 
SUSAN—C. E. 
WINCHESTER—Winchester Auto 
WYTHEVILLE—Crowgey Motor Co 
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What to Plant First Half of October 


Let’s Get Ready for Drouth; Other Reminders for This Week’s Farm Work 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Jobs 
Needing Attention Now 


RILL-SOWED small grain saves time, seed, and 
D labor, and makes better crops. 

2. We see fewer rollers now than 25 years ago. 
Very often the roller is as useful an implement for 
fall seeding as the harrow. 
; 3. The Three-L combination, 
“Lime, Legumes, and Livestock,” 
will never function as it should 
until fences bind them together. 

4. Nurserymen’s catalogs are 

unusually attractive this fall and 
show so many beautiful plants 
that we wish more of them could 
brighten our country homes. Have 
you asked for yours? 
5. Let's not leave tools, implements, vehicles, and 
machinery out for Jack Frost to chew on all winter. 
He and the rains will do more injury to them than a 
whole year’s work. 

6. Harvest and sowing come first, but don’t forget 
the terraces, ditches, fences, roads, barnlot, home yards, 
storage for equipment, and homes for tenants and 
laborers. Comfort and contentment are the parents of 
efficient labor. 

7. It is not too late to sow a patch of winter greens 
for the hen, sow, and cow. Nor is it too late to sow 
rape for the hen and sow and a mixture of oats, wheat, 
and rye with crimson clover for the cow; and rich 
land is the place to sow. 

8 We should not wait until the tobacco plants are 
ready to set next spring before applying magnesian 
limestone. It should be applied at least three months 
before the plants are set, but six months or more will 
give better results. If it can’t be plowed in now, then 
sow it and disk it in. It should be put down before 
November. 

9. Did you see what “Lespedeza-Barley” Broom 
said about A Winter Corn Crop. in the September 
ll issue of The Progressive Farmer? Better read it 
again. It may lead you to protect your pocketbook 
next summer if this year’s corn crop runs short before 
that time. 

10. If land that is to be sowed this fall has been 
cultivated well through the summer 
and has a light or medium growth on 
it, then disking will make as good a 
seedbed as breaking the land and will 
make it in one-fourth the time. Six 
inches is as deep as most land should 
be plowed and a good disk will cut 
five or six inches deep. 


II. Let’s Get Ready for Fu- 
ture Drouths 


T WAS the land that was well 

filled with humus—decaying or- 

ganic matter—that produced the 
best crops in the face of the drouths 
of this year and last. We do not be- 
lieve anyone will deny this or will 
deny that, excepting irrigation, humus 
is the best remedy and preventive of 
drouth. Humus is also the best rem- 
edy for poor land. 

We have two common methods by 
which humus is added to our soils— 
(1) animal manures and (2) crops 
Plowed down. Most of our Southern 
farms have barely enough manure to 





keep the vegetable gardens rich; consequently, the 
growing of crops for making humus is the all-impor- 
tant and universal source of humus for farm land, 

The one time of the year that we can grow crops for 
making humus most economically and with the least 
interference with farm work is in the winter. To do 
this, humus-making crops for next year must be sowed 
within the next few weeks and there is. no time to lose 
in getting ready for them. All the small grains, vetch, 
and clovers are our main dependence now and all land 
that can possibly be prepared and sowed should be 
planted to some humus-making and drouth-overcoming 
crop. Oats, vetch, crinwson and sweet clovers are the 
first to be sowed. They need to be sowed early. Then 
rye, barley, and wheat can be sowed later. The above 
mentioned crops may be sowed all over our Carolinas- 
Virginia territory. Other crops that may be sowed 
that are adapted to the Coastal Plains and mountain 
regions are red and mammoth clover. It is late for 
alfalfa except in the Coastal Plains. 

With these crops to choose from, we can change idle, 
barren, bleak, winter lands into busy, prosperous, beau- 
tiful green fields, producing humus and preparing in- 
surance against future drouth. 


III. Fight 1927 Boll Weevils Now 


OLL weevils are doing considerable damage nearly 
B all over the Carolinas. There is nothing we can 

do to save this year’s cotton crop from them so 
late in the year; on the other hand, much can be done 
between now and frost to save next year’s crop. 

When the first cold weather comes, the adult weevils 
go into their winter quarters to remain until we start 
the next cotton crop. It is just before this time, there- 
fore, that we have the chance to hit the weevil a solar 
plexus blow, to uppercut him, and down him with a 
half-Nelson. 

The best thing we can do to reduce the number of 
weevils that would hibernate is to plow down and kill 
all cotton as far as possible in advance of cold weather. 
This will leave no food for them. Many will die of 
starvation and many others will be so weakened that 
they will not survive the winter. If we will also 
destroy all weeds and grass in the cotton fields, along 
the turn rows, margins of the fields, fence rows, 


ditches, idle fields, and waste places, they will have 





A WAVING SEA OF BEARDED BARLEY 


This is on the farm of J. E. Young, Davidson County, N. C. The barley followed a small 
crop of red clover which was grazed closely and turned under, 
of lime, 200 pounds acid phosphate, and three loads of manure per acre. 
tons of manure were applied and two bushels of seed were sowed to the acre. 
Was estimated at 50 bushels per acre. 


The clover received one ton _ 
For the barley two 


fewer places in which to pass the winter. In the trash 
and crevices about and in stumps we have favorite 
winter resorts of Mr. Weevil and his family, Stumps 
are a nuisance in other ways and this gives us an added 
reason for getting rid of them as soon as possible. 

A general clean-up will destroy thousands upon thou- 
sands of weevils and other insects, too, including the 
new cotton pest, the flea-hopper. If it is not impossible 
to plow down the cotton stalks early enough to hit the 
weevil a severe blow, then we should sow a cover crop 
in the cotton middles. This will help increase the 
mortality of the weevils and will add to the vitality of 
the land and the feed supply next spring. 

Don’t let’s get the idea in our heads that the weevil 
is not to be reckoned with in the future. It has come 
to stay and we must fight it and fight it hard if we 
are to continue to make a profit on our cotton crop 
here in the Carolinas. 


IV. What to Plant Before October 15 


NV the Field—While it is rather late in the moun- 
] tains to sow the kinds marked “L,” all of the fol- 
- lowing crops may be sowed now anywhere else in 
the Carolinas or Virginia :— 


Alsike clover Lawn mixtures Red clover 
Barley Mammoth clover Rye 
Bluegrass Meadow mixtures Sweet clover 
Bur clover, L Oats, L Timothy 
Canada field pea Orchard grass Turnips, L 
Crimson clover, L Pasture mixtures Vetch, L 
Grass mixtures Rape, L White clover 
Herd’s grass Redtop 


2. In the Garden—We have just made our second 
planting of beets, kale, and spinach and will make an- 
other before the middle of October, along with cab- 
bage, carrots, lettuce, mustard, onions, and turnips. 
Swiss chard, chives, cauliflower, corn salad, endive, and 
radish are other vegetables that may be sowed now. 


V. Red Clover in Wheat 


bic HERE was a time when fine crops of clover were 
made by sowing the seed in the winter on wheat 
land. In fact, that’s the way father made most 

of his hay. But it can’t be done now.” 

The Piedmont farmer who said this has lots of com- 
pany to share in the belief expressed above. But he is 
wrong. Clover can be grown with 
wheat now and as good and even bet- 
ter crops made than were made 30, 
60, or 100 years ago. There are four 
causes for clover failures in the Pied- 
mont South and each of them is re- 
movable. These four causes of fail- 
ure are :— 

1, Poor land or worn-out land. 

2. Lack of lime in the soil. 

3. Poor and unsuited clover seed. 

4. Clover diseases that are bought with 
infected seed. 

Everyone knows how to be relieved 
of the burden of poor land and it is 
not necessary that we now enter into 
a discussion of how land becomes 
poor or a discussion of how poor land 
may be made fertile, but we must say 
that the lime content of the soil must 
be increased before we can even hope 
for a satisfactory crop of clover on 
worn-out land. 

Thousands of acres of land now 
poor would be producing paying crops 
if lime had been applied a few years 
ago and clover systematically grown 


The yield : 
hae for soil improvement. * 
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Select a Careful Ginner With Good 
Equipment 
UITE often the farmer is blamed for the damaged 
condition in which cotton reaches the market 
when the fault really lies with the ginner. Un- 
doubtedly, much cotton is poorly ginned, partly due to 
the carelessness or inefficiency of the ginner, but also 
to certain conditions over which he has little if any 
control. 

One of the great faults in ginning is the excessive 
speed at which the gin is often run. Ginners speed up 
their machinery in order to turn out the bales rapidly, 
but it is a short-sighted policy that hurts both the 
farmer and the ginner himself. Excessive speed not 
only causes accidents and wears out machinery rapidly, 
but it also lowers the quality of the cotton. In gin- 
ning, the points of the saw teeth penetrate the mass of 
fibers and catch and pull them off the seed. Usually 
the fibers are broken off close to the seed. For good 
results, each tooth should engage only a few fibers, 
and these should be removed by the brush or air blast 
before the teeth again come in contact with the un- 
ginned cotton. If the gin saws are run too fast, the 
cotton may not be removed. The fibers stick to the 
saws; the saws engage more fibers; and, finally, the 
lump of fiber is cut in passing between the ribs. 





When the speed of the saws is too great, there is a ten- 
dency for the teeth to cut the fibers rather than to first 
penetrate and then pull them off the seed. Not only will 
too rapid ginning cut the fibers but also the seed. When 
the seed are cut or damaged, portions of the seed coat, 
often unginned or with much of the fiber still attached, 
pass between the ribs and into the lint and reduce the 
value of the cotton. Speeding up the saws also has a 
tendency to cut some of the fuzz, which finds its way 
into the cotton, increasing the waste and reducing its 
spinning value. 


Especially serious is the damage which follows too 
rapid ginning of long-staple cotton. The longer the 
fibers the slower the saws should be run. For ginning 
cotton up to and including 1 1-16 inches in length of 
staple, a speed of 400 revolutions per minute for 10- 
inch saws and 320 for 12-inch saws is recommended. 


While the ginner is often at fault because of the poor 
quality of cotton turned out, that is not always the case. 
Wet or damp cotton cannot be ginned properly. It 
gums up the saws, causing the fibers to be cut and nap- 
ped in such a way as to produce much waste and a 
lower grade. 

Ginners who do business in a community where only 
one variety of cotton is grown can give their patrons 
much better service than ginners who must handle 
many varieties. In one-variety communities, the gin 
machinery may be adjusted once and for all, but where 
there are many varieties, the ginner must frequently 
change the adjustment to suit the particular type of 
cotton being ginned. Of course, this makes for less 
efficient ginning ‘and a less uniform product. 

Another thing to watch for at the overcrowded gin 
is the plated bale. The ginner in his hurry will not 
allow time for each wagon load of seed cotton to be 
ginned completely, and the result is that your bale 
may get a few pounds of lint from the cotton of the 
man who has preceded you at the gin. As the better 
cotton is penalized down to the value of the lowest 
grade found in the bale, it is a serious matter if the 
cotton of the bale preceding you is of a low grade. 

The standard tare of twenty-one pounds, made up of 
six yards of two-pound jute bagging and six 14%4-pound 
ties, should be insisted upon. If more bagging and ties 





are used in a community than trade rules permit, buy- 
ers make allowance for the excess tare, and in the long 
run excess tare results in a loss to the farmer. 

Ginning cotton has really become a form of public 
service and as such might well have its charges regu- 
lated by our state public service commissions just as 
is done in Oklahoma. But perhaps it would be an even 
greater service to farmers if some agency of govern- 
ment would officially test gins on the basis of normal 
efficiency and let charges be made on the basis of such 
score cards. On some modern, properly operated gins 
a farmer may well afford to spend twice as much for 
ginning as on out-of-date, poorly managed gins. 

Our readers who are interested in the better ginning 
of cotton should write the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for a copy of the 
free Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1465 on Cotton Ginning. 


Let’s Save Some 1926 Money for 1927 
Needs 


HE time to economize is when you don’t have to.” 

We hope all our Progressive Farmer readers 
will keep this doctrine in mind as they sell this 
year’s crops. Southern folks are deficient in thrift. It 
seems to come natural for them to let money slip 
through their fingers without any of it sticking, as Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp used to say. 

As a matter of fact, cotton farmers who get ahead 
at all have to be more consciously, determinedly, and 
deliberately thrifty than most other farmers. This is 
because so little equipment is required in cotton farm- 
ing. A livestock or dairy farmer is continually finding 
it advisable to put more money into horses, cows, hogs, 
barns, silos, etc. He has a constant urge and induce- 
ment to save—to accumulate capital. And because he 
does accumulate capital, he has a “basis of credit” at 
any bank and so is not robbed by a vicious, ruinous, and 
shockingly usurious “time-prices” credit system such 
as curses Southern cotton growers. 

“Nine-tenths of wisdom consists of being wise in 
time,” as Theodore Roosevelt wisely said. Now as we 
sell our 1926 cotton, tobacco, and peanut crops, let’s 
put some money in the bank which we can use for buy- 
ing fertilizers and supplies at cash prices next year. 
Furthermore, by banking our money we will establish 
acquaintance and standing with the banker so that we 
can then borrow at around 6 per cent interest per an- 
num to pay for necessary supplies rather than pay as 
high as 60 per cent per annum disguised in the form of 
“time prices.” 

The writer has now before him a fertilizer bill dated 
April 30, 1926, for five tons of 10-4-2 at $40 a ton, or 
a total of $200, but having the following notice rub- 
ber stamped on the bottom of the bill:— 

NOTICE! 


“If this bill is paid on or before May 10, 192%, de- 
duct 15 per cent flat discount. 


“If not paid by above date, this bill (less any dis- 
counts as may be applicable at time of settlement) 
bears interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
from May 10, 1926, until paid.” 

By paying this bill before May 10 the cost to us was 
thus $200 less 15 per cent, or $170 net. But suppose we 
should have had to wait until November 10—six months 
—to pay this bill. The total cost would then have been 
the full $200 plus six months’ interest at 6 per cent per 
annum, or 3 per cent for the six months; total, $206. 
This means that on all such fertilizer accounts, more 
than 21 per cent above cash prices was charged for 
only six months’ credit, which is equivalent to paying 
interest at the rate of more than 42 per cent per annum, 
or seven times the legal rate of interest. And this is in 
line with many other “times-price” charges. 

No town business could be expected to prosper pay- 
ing interest at the rate of 42 per cent per annum. How 
can we expect farming to do so? The thing to do is 
for every farmer to save, scrimp, economize, and even 
wear patched clothes and get along without a flivver if 
necessary until he gets in a position where he can get 
money at 6 per cent per year instead of 42 per cent, 
Any man who pays 42 per cent interest for his credit 
is simply farming for the benefit of the other fellow 
and the other fellow’s family, not for the benefit of 
himself and his own family. 


Next Week for Field Seed Selection 


N° JOB on the farm is of more importance right 


now than selecting, in the field, planting seed for 
next year. This is true of all crops, but espe- 
cially of cotton and corn. 

The Arkansas Extension Service has set aside the 
first week in October as “Field Selection of Seed Corn 
Week.” Each county agent will give special demon- 
strations at different points, as to the proper way of 
selecting seed corn in the field. Now, let’s make this 
universal and have “Field Selection of Seed Corn 
Week” on every farm in the South. If this is done 
and the work is intelligently carried out, there is no 


doubt but that the result will be an increase in yield of 
several hundred thousand bushels of corn next year, 

It is true that one can buy good seed, but when 
planting time comes we often plant what we have in- 
stead of putting out good money for better seed. Then, 
too, there is much so-called selected seed on the market 
that is not selected at all. And few people can tell 
when buying this so-called selected seed whether it js 
good. All we can do is to wait until it is planted and 
produces a crop. Therefore the sensible and profitable 
thing to do is to get into the fields and select the seed 
now. Let's make this applicable not only to corn, but 
to cotton and other crops. We couldn’t do a more 
profitable piece of work. 


Peanut Growers Meet Next Tuesday 


E HOPE every peanut farmer who reads The 

W Progressive Farmer reads Mr. Vann’s stirring 

appeal in behalf of codperative marketing in 
last week’s Progressive Farmer. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Peanut Growers’ Association met in 
Norfolk last week and called a meeting in Suffolk, 
Va., on Tuesday, October 5, at 11 o'clock in the 
Academy of Music to decide what steps to take. The 
new contract is based upon signing up 150,000 bags of 
peanuts by October 15, and up to September 21 only 
102,000 bags had been signed up. 

The fate of the Association is in the hands of the 
member-growers. The Executive Committee will pre- 
sent plans to the stockholders for their consideration. 
If the growers desire the continuance of the Association 
they will have to sign up 48,000 more bags by Octo- 
ber 15. 

No peanut grower will assume any obligation by 
attending next Tuesday’s meeting, but far the sake of 
his own welfare he should at least go and consider 
the facts. 


Let’s Go to the Fair 


OO many of us think of a fair as a place to drink 

pink lemonade and watch horse races. True, the 

entertainment feature is important, but the ex- 
hibits of agricultural products, livestock, machinery, 
etc., is much more so. It pays to get out and see what 
other folks have done. Recently we heard a farmer 
say that his success with clover was due to the fact 
that he attended a farm tour a few years ago and 
found out why he was failing with this crop. He went 
back home and put into practice the simple little thing 
that he learned on this tour and has been a successful 
clover grower since that time. 


It is easily possible that some one thing seen at the 
fair may mean dollars to us. Let’s go and have a good 
time, watch the horse races, drink the pink lemonade, 
etc., but also get something more than the entertain- 
ment. Every farmer should visit his county fair, at 
least, and if possible, attend the state or district fair. 


“(LEAN your tools and carry them to the toolhouse,” 

is one of the nine rules for gardeners of London, 
England. We are wondering just what these ten words 
suggest to our readers. Have you cleaned your tools, 
Brother Farmer, and have you a toolhouse to put 
them in? 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Farmers’ Organizations Should Employ 
Expert Economists 
AY ores the biggest opportunity for any farmers’ 














organization is to hire expert economists and 

statisticians to work on behalf of the farmer— 
men competent to look into supply and demand condi- 
tions the world over, business conditions, rates ot ex- 
change, credits, trade relations with other 
countries, and everything else which in- 
fluences prices. Years ago we pointed 
out the helplessness of the farmer in the 
matter of prices for his products. We 
suggested that the reason was that he 
did not understand the price-making 
forces. He went along producing up to the limit every 
year without inquiring into the probable demand or the 
prices he would get. We suggested that the farmers 
should organize and raise a lot of money and hire 
expert men to study into this whole matter of prices 
from the farmer's interest—to do for the farmer what 
he could not do for himself. 

If this had been done, we would know better how to 
meet the present situation. If this had been done, very 
possibly the present situation would not have developed 
or would not have become so serious, because farmers 
would have been warned and would have had compe- 
tent men on guard. But it was not done and has not 
yet been done.—Wallaces’ Farmer, DesMoines, Ia. 
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Breaking Up the ‘Tobacco Coops 


What Now Is the Outlook for Tobacco Farmers? 


HILE a member of The Progressive Farmer 
Wi: was on a Southern Railway train between 

Raleigh and Greensboro some days ago, a rather 
sleek, loudly dressed, and exuberant man came aboard 
and was soon talking with some other men of his own 
type in the smoking room. 

“Bet your life,” he exclaimed, 
“this is going to be a fine year for 
business! I’m going to make a 
killing in my line. The farmers 
are making a lot of money and I’m 
going to get my share of Mr. Hay- 
seed’s cash. I’m going to make 
nearly enough money to retire on. 

< We've got the d farmers 
CLARENCB POB where we want ’em now—shooed 
‘em out of their codp association. They haven’t enough 
sense to run their own business. Will I make a killing 
this year? Will I! Oh, boy!” 

This man was evidently a tobacco warehouseman or 
speculator and it is not surprising that he was rejoic- 
ing over the defeat of the codps. It must be frankly 
admitted, however, that thousands of farmers are also 
glad that the Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Asso- 
ciation is not functioning this year. They feel that 
salaries were too high, legal expenses exorbitant, that 
some high officials feathered their own nests outrage- 
ously, that too much secrecy existed, and that payments 
for tobacco deliveries were inexcusably slow. And 
The Progressive Farmer believes that through much 
or most of the period the Tobacco Association was in 
existence most of these charges were well founded. 

Nevertheless, we think it worth while for every 
farmer to ask himself seriously: “Did breaking up the 
coéps help the tobacco farmers of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia?” 


I 


Of course, just to judge from superficial present ap- 
pearances, an affirmative answer might be given. Farm- 
ers are getting good prices for their tobacco and they 
are getting their money all at once. 








Nevertheless, there seems to us to be serious justifi- 
cation for the interrogation made in last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer: “Are the tobacco buying and ware- 
housing companies purposely and artificially boosting 
prices this season in order to wean the growers away 
from coéperative marketing—with the thought that if 
they can get farmers past one selling season without 
cooperative marketing, it will be all the harder to re- 
organize later on?” 

Before this inquiry had been printed we ran across 
one of the most prominent business men in North 
Carolina, a man who has never taken any interest in 
codperative marketing, so far as we know. But he is 
a shrewd observer of things, has lived long in one of 
the largest tobacco towns of the state, and gave us his 
frank opinion. “The tobacco companies,” he said, “are 
now paying the farmers abnormally high prices for 
tobacco and they are doing it for three very definite 
reasons: (1) They wish to make the farmers believe 
that codperative marketing is not necessary to hold up 
Prices and so get the growers to turn loose absolutely 
their old organization. (2) They believe that this year’s 
high prices will mean a big crop and an overproduction 
next year which they can take at considerably lower 
Prices. (3) Independent dealers will get stocked up 
with high-priced tobacco and will therefore be at the 
mercy of these big manufacturers.” 


II 


This is probably a fair interpretation of the existing 
evidence. The unwillingness of the American and the 
Imperial and other tobacco companies to give the codp- 
€rative associations a fair share of their patronage indi- 
cates that they are anxious to have the growers at their 
mercy, acting individually rather than codperatively. 
A great part of the tobacco growers broke away from 
their control five years ago, and while thousands were 
toled away from their own organization in the next 
one, two, and three years, a considerable body yet re- 
mained faithful, and so we have now in 1926 the final 
effort to tole these also away from any plan for re- 
Organization. 

We all know that if a dozen hens cooped up for mar- 
ket break out, they are coaxed and wooed and beguiled 
back into the coop with unprecedented helpings of 
dough and grain, but once in, their freedom is gone 
forever. We all know that if a steer designed for 
market breaks out of the pasture on the day appointed 
for slaughter, he is lured back again with many a 
tempting morsel, but once back inside the fence, his 
owner makes sure that he is under control ever after. 


By CLARENCE POE 


Should it surprise us if thoughts and plans of this 
kind for finally getting the growers within their clutch 
are within the minds of the interests that have made 
uncounted millions off of our tobacco growers in recent 
years—three companies alone making $65,000,000 net 
profits a year—while the farmer himself has received 
but a bare living? 

Ill 


We repeat that the Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative 
Association made serious mistakes. The Progressive 
Farmer has often said so and repeatedly pointed out the 
reforms that needed to be made. What our corre- 
spondents say on page 10 is entirely in line with what 
we said over and over again while the Association was 
functioning. But the remedy, as we also said over and 
cover again, was not to desert the Association but to 
reform it by constructive action by members them- 
selves. “When a man has stomach ache, he should 
want to get rid of the ache and not the stomach.” 
There were Benedict Arnolds inside American ranks in 
the Revolutionary War, but that justified no one in re- 
fusing to join in the fight for freedom. And while sal- 
aries were too high, legal expenses too great, and there 
had not been enough publicity or democracy, the To- 
bacco Growers’ Coéperative Association had made 
sweeping improvements in all these respects before the 
receivership was finally ordered, and the tragic mistake 
of trying to defend the redrying policies of Messrs. 
Patterson and Watkins had been reversed and these 
men finally kicked out and legal action authorized 
against them. 

There is no other tragedy quite so serious as that 
which follows doing the right thing but doing it too 
late to be effective. This was the case with the To- 
bacco Growers’ Codperative Association. The most 
important needed reforms had been adopted, distrusted 
officials had been dropped, and drastic economies put 
into operation, and the Association seemed just ready 
(under the active control of such men as Geo. A. Nor- 
wood, Bright Williamson, and E. G. Bagley) to give 
the farmers the honest, economical, and efficient ser- 
vice to which they were entitled—all this had just been 
done when the receivership was ordered. 

The three receivers named, however—Messrs. James 
H. Pou, Hallet S. Ward, and M. L. Corey—are men 
of such distinguished ability and high character that 
the mere mention of their names carried much reassur- 
ance to friends of the codperative marketing cause. 
Furthermore, Judge Isaac M. Meekins declared with 
emphasis that won general approval :— 

“The funds in the hands of the receivers are a trust 
for the 97,000 grower-members of the association and 
not as a windfall for anyone who can make a claim 


on it.” 
IV 


The tobacco farmers of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia have hoped and believed that these 
three receivers and Judge Meekins, for whom thought- 
ful men of both political parties in North Carolina 
have the highest respect, would both be just to the co- 
6perative marketing cause and would carefully safe- 
guard the funds and crops belonging to the tobacco 
farmers left for handling by the receivers. 


We must believe, therefore, that it was without due 





A GLIMPSE OF OCTOBER 


“OVUNCERE,” a gifted Southern farm woman 
who was for several years one of our most 
valued correspondents, was the author of 

this little pen picture of October which we have 

never before published :— 


OCTOBER 


A wind that is like wine to exhilarate. Leaves float- } 
ing upon the streams like the flags of all the nations 
in harmony unfurled. 

Expectancy is in the air. 
of the winter is near. 

The chrysanthemum, flower queen of autumn, is 
here in all her regal beauty. 

The crows fly to roost at sunset, cawing as they 
fly. The old sow carries straw to make her bed. 
There will be frost tonight. The little boy has his 
rabbit traps set. 

The first fire of the season casts a pleasant glow 


Summer gone, the advent 











consideration that a statement was recently given out 
by Mr. Corey comparing the expenditures during the 
first two months of their operation with the expendi- 
tures for the preceding months of 1926, especially Jan- 
uary, as proof of serious extravagance on the part of 
the Association management as late as January of this 
year and drastic economies effected by the receivers, 
amply justifying the receivership. 

Such a statement, it seems to us, was seriously mis- 
leading. In the first place the month of January, we 
understand has always been the most expensive month 
in the year for the Association, warehouses being open 
then in more districts than in any other month, Fur- 
thermore, it should have been noted that the greatest 
economies and reductions had been made by the man- 
aging executive committee consisting of Messrs. Nor- 
wood, Williamson, and Bagley (their May expenses 
were only $25,856 against $93,454 in January) before 
the receivers took charge. Furthermore, it should have 
been mentioned that the Association in the early part of 
the year was maintaining officials in all departments of 
its normal activities, whereas under the receivership in 
July only the skeleton of the organization existed, the 
Association performing no functions whatever except 
those relating to sales and accounting. 


What appears to us to be even more regrettable, 
however, was the seeming failure of the receivers to 
take account of the costs of the receivership itself. Just 
te what staggering totals these receivership costs will 
mount up, unless most heroically checked by Judge 
Meekins and the receivers, is yet to be seen. The mere 
recital of the list of men employed in settling up the 
affairs of the Association, as given on page 26 is itself 
impressive. 

V 


Furthermore, one astounding proposal that has come 
as a distinct shock to the farmers of North Carolina 
is yet to be mentioned. We refer to the demand by the 


(Concluded on page 28) 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Last Call for Flower Sowing 


I: The Progressive Farmer recently we gave a list 











of thirty-nine flowers, the seed of which could be 

planted then. All these may even now be sowed in 
the Coastal Plains and Piedmont regions; and with 
some protection by mulch, canvas, or grass, may be 
sowed even in the mountain regions. Fall-sowed seed 
of these flowers nearly always produce blossoms so 
superior to those grown from spring sowed seed that 
we should by all means make some seeding now. Let’s 
sow again the ones that are old friends and also make 
three or four new acquaintances from this list :— 


Alyssum, H Delphinium Pansy 
Aquilegia Digitalis Phlox, H 
Antirrhinum Forget-me-not, H Pinks, H 
Bellis Foxglove Poppy 
Calliopsis Gaillardia Pyrethrum 
Candytuft, H Goldenglow Rudbeckia 
Canterbury bells Gypsophila Scabiosa, H 
Carnation Hollyhock, H Statice, H 
Centaurea, H Lobelia, H Stocks 


Chrysanthemum, H Lupine, H Sweet William 
Coreopsis Lychnis Sweet pea (peren- 
Daisy Myosotis nial) 

Dianthus Peony Wallflower 





| SOMETHING TO READ 
1925 Agricultural Yearbook Free 


Tesi 1925 Yearbook of the Department of Agri- 








culture, which is the fifth and last of a series in- 

augurated under the direction of the late Henry 
C. Wallace, is now being distributed. The present vol- 
ume specializes on the fruit and vegetable industry 
and contains Secretary Jardine’s annual report, but 
more than half of its 1,500 pages are given over to all 
sorts of agricultural statistics which every farmer who 
tries to inform himself about conditions in his own in- 
dustry should be interested in. All students of farm 
problems, therefore, and especially all progressive fruit 
and truck growers, should apply for a copy of the 
1925 Yearbook. Your Senator or Representative in 
Washington will send you a copy free so long as the 
limited supply lasts. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK i 








over the loved faces around us. Autumn is gone, \ 
winter is coming soon. And we shall be sorry to 
have yon gn wondestal October, sie es HE life of a husbandman of all others is the most 
—aineaes: delectable and has ever been the most favorite oc. 
ee ae cupation of my life.—George Washington. 














The Progressive Farmer 


Timely Suggestions for Busy Stockmen 


Rich Soils Mean Better Livestock 


HE fertility of the soil affects the feeding value 
of the crops grown on it. Crops may be found 
that will grow well on poor sandy soils, fine trees, 


for instance, but these crops will be found lacking in 
feeding value. 


This is undoubtedly true of some of 
our Southern pasture grasses. For 
instance, there is ample evidence 
that carpet grass will do well on 
soils of rather low fertility, but 
so far as we have seen, the evi- 
dence is lacking that the quality 
of the feed produced is equal to 
lespedeza, Bermuda, and others 
which require better land to sup- 
ply an equal quantity of feed. The 
quantity may be obtained, but the 
real test is the number of pounds of meat or milk it 
will produce per acre. 

All know that if the stores of nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potassium, and lime in the soil are depleted, the quantity 
of the feed crop produced will be 
less, but few seem to realize that their 
quality will also be inferior. In 
short, animals fed on crops grown on 
poor, impoverished soils may not only 
fail to get the protein (nitrogen) re- 
quired, but they are apt to suffer also 
from a lack of phosphorus and lime. 
It is true that phosphorus and lime 
may be supplied in mineral form, but 
it is better to apply the phosphorus 
and lime to pastures, legumes and 
other feed crops during their growth, 
as well as to other crops. 

Poor soils mean poor crops, poor 
livestock, and poor people; while rich 
soils mean more and better crops, 
better livestock and better people. 





TAIT BUTLER 


Exchange Cotton Seed for 
Meal 


READER says he sold cotton 
A seed at $32 per ton last year and 
bought cottonseed meal at $40. 
He asks if it would not pay better to 


crush the seed and feed them rather 
than exchange at the prices stated. 


Big 


“PLL 





Guilford County 
will soon! build high-yielding 
Pemberton cut, cured, and stored 140 tons of wheat and oat and vetch hay this year, with 
He knows that better livestock and better feeding go together. 


One pound of cottonseed meal is 
worth 1% pounds of seed for feeding 
purposes and is more satisfactory. 


This 


them. 


In the case stated our reader sold 

the same amount of feed for $48 as cost him only $40 
when he bought it. Of course, there is the cost of 
marketing the seed and hauling the meal back to the 
farm, but against this must be set the cost of grinding 
the seed. In addition, as stated, the meal is more satis- 
factory for feeding. We would rather have a pound 
of meal than 1% pounds of seed for feeding, espe- 
cially if one wishes to feed the meal or the seed rather 
freely. In view of these facts we think that the cost 
of grinding the seed and the more satisfactory feeding 
qualities of the meal will offset the cost of marketing 
the seed and hauling the meal back to the farm. 


When cottonseed meal of good grade can be bought 
for $40 per ton, then cotton seed are 
worth only $26 or $27 per ton or less 


TAKE YOU 

If every farmer in the South had the confidence in cows that Mary and Martha Pember- 
ton, of Guilford County, N. C., have, what a change there would be in Dixie Land! 
these girls will ride cows to school, to high school, and later to college, 
milkers in the Pemberton herd to pay their way. 
Holstein breeder, who has offered to give purebred bulls to each of 18 communities in 
Wagoner finds responsible persons to handle 
Another thing: Mr. 


other hay crops coming on, 


By TAIT BUTLER 


One of the essential elements of growth, called “vita- 
mine A,” is lacking in white corn or at least contained 
in yellow corn in much larger quantity. 

It is doubtful if pigs, for instance, fed on whole milk 
and yellow corn would do any better than pigs fed on 
white corn and whole milk, but it is pretty well estab- 
lished that pigs fed on yellow corn and skimmilk will 
make better growth than pigs fed on white corn and 
skimmilk. The same will be true if any other feeds 
lacking in the growth element, or vitamine A, are fed 
with white corn, and yellow corn in such cases will be 
found superior. But there are other feeds besides 
whole milk that will supply the required amount of 











TO HEALTH AND TO SCHOOL, TOO,” 


when County Agent J. I. 


herds all over Guilford. 


vitamine A. For instance, the green leaves of legumes, 
such as alfalfa and the clovers, and white corn fed 
with these legumes will probably be just as valuable 
as yellow corn. 


There ought to be such variety in every ration that 
corn would not be required to furnish the feed element 
which yellow corn contains and white corn does not or 
supplies in much less quantity; but since this is not 
always the case, it is probably correct to say that yel- 
low corn has a better feeding value than white corn. 
The South has always preferred white corn, especially 
for human consumption. This has been a preference 
based entirely on color or sentiment and the error 


for there are 34 
The father is Tom Pemberton, a leading 


should be corrected. We see no reason why yellow 
corn should not have the preference. 

Owing to the greater popularity of white corn, more 
work has been done for the improvement of white 
varieties and we now have a larger number of high 
yielding white varieties, but there are some few splen- 
did yellow varieties, such as Jarvis Prolific, for jin- 
stance, and the number should be increased. 


Dairy Feeds Compared 


READER asks which is the better for feeding 
dairy cows, the mixed feed of the following an- 
alysis and costing $2.75 per 100 pounds :— 


CS  UREEER. ccnccccenescanhscctecsine 24 per cent 
NRG ae INE See ren 5 per cent 
COMES GOT ccncvsdescccoccccstvenesesss 10 per cent 
Nitrogen free extract ......eeseeeeess 40 per cent 


made from corn feed meal, corn gluten feed, cotton- 
seed meal, linseed oil meal, soybean oil meal, distillers’ 
and brewers’ dried grains, ground oats, ground barley, 
wheat middlings, wheat bran, alfalfa meal, and not over 
1 per cent of salt and 1 per cent calcium carbonate; or 
the following homemade mixture :— 


Per 10 

pounds 
100 pounds wheat shorts at ........ 2.10 
100 pounds wheat bran at .......... 1.80 
100 pounds cornmeal at .........+.. 2.50 
50 pounds cottonseed meal at .... 1.70 


This mixture costs $2.07 per 100 
pounds and analyzes about as follows: 


CEE BROOD. 6 oxcncsisesaesieas 17.6 per cent 
Ce TAG sscccesecncecveceecess 4.8 per cent 
Cee GOS ccecccvncccnccaseses 8.3 per cent 


Nitrogen fred extract ........ 54.9 per cent 


It will be noticed that the ready- 
mixed feed contains 6.4 per cent more 
protein, which may be an advantage 
if the roughage used is low in protein, 
but according to a press bulletin of 
one of the New York experiment sta- 
tions, rations with less protein than is 
generally contained in dairy feeds 
proved most economical. With cattle 
on pasture or receiving some legume 
hay for roughage 17.6 per cent of 
protein will probably be more eco- 








Sie 


SAYS THE DAIRY COW nomical than one with 24 per cent of 


protein, which makes it cost more. 

The home mixture contains 14.9 per 
cent more nitrogen-free extract, or 
if we add the fiber and nitrogen-free 
extract to get carbohydrates, the 
home-mixed feed contains 13.2 per 
cent more carbohydrates. This is an 
advantage for the home mixed feed. 
In the ready-mixed feed there is one part of protein to 
2.55 parts of fat and carbohydrates, while in the home- 
mixed feed the ratio is 1 to 4.2. 


The ready-mixed feed has an advantage in having 
much greater variety, there being at least small quan- 
tities of 12 different feedstuffs in this feed. The home 
mixture has only four different feedstuffs and might 
be improved somewhat by a little more variety, al- 
though it must be admitted that four different concen- 
trates gives fair variety. 

The ready-mixed feed, with suitable roughage, will 
make an excellent ration for a dairy cow, but if the 
cow is getting green feed or a fair-allowance of some 

legume roughage, we believe the home 
mixture which our reader suggests 


No doubt 





for feeding. Our reader, therefore, 
had a gain of not less than $5 per ton 
on seed sold at $32 and meal bought 


va 


Doctoring the Dog—s. 242 rum 


~ will be found more economical, owing 
to its better balance and lower cost. 


we ok 





at $40 per ton. 

In many sections, farmers trade 
seed to the oil mills for meal. They 
usually get from 1,600 pounds to 2,000 
pounds of meal for a ton or 2,000 
pounds of cotton seed. In some cases, 
even more than a ton of meal has 
been given for a ton of seed, and an 
equal exchange, pound for pound, is 
not unusual. 

The oil in the seed is worth more 
for human food than for feeding live- 
stock, and that is why the oil mills 
can give more than 1,366 pounds of 
meal for 2,000 pounds of seed. 


Yellow Versus White Corn 


READER asks if it is “an es- 
A tablished fact that yellow corn 

has greater feeding value than 
white corn.” 





The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 
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MY old dog Scrub has sprained a limb 

and I have nursed and doctored him 
for six full weeks at least; he is as pa- 
tient as an oak, more so than many hon- 
est folk, the game old brindle beast! He 
knows the hour when I should come to 
rub in ointment with my thumb and 


bathe the swollen part, and he is always. 


right on hand, he seems to know and 
understand with all his head and heart. 





Rite 


One neighbor says, “Why, man alive! 
You fool around, and fuss, and _ strive, 
with that old worthless hound as if he 
were an injured child; you must be dot- 
ing, weak, or wild, or foolish, I'll be 
bound! When any colt, or dog, or cat 
I own gets sprained as much as that I 
have him shot at once; that way the 
creature suffers less and doesn’t mind 
it much, I guess; I hate to act the dunce! 
This sentimental stuff, I say, is overdone 
in every way in this extremists’ age; 
so I prefer to keep my head as balanced 
as a watershed, I try to be a sage!” 

“Your views don’t land with me!” said 
I, “For there’s no weighty reason why 
I should neglect a friend. This dog and 
I have long been chums, so now when 
grief and sorrow comes I’m with him to 
the end. Perhaps we’re living in an age 
where simp abounds in place of sage, 
of that I cannot say; if it is sickly 
sentiment to aid a dog that’s hurt and 
spent I’m glad I’m built that way!” 


ce 








N INDIANA, extension workers 

found that swine owners who clean- 
ed farrowing pens before sows were 
put in raised an average of only 5.05 
pigs per litter. Owners who cleaned 
and also disinfected the farrowing 
pens raised an average of 5.67 pigs 
per litter. Owners who cleaned and 
disinfected farrowing pens and also 
washed sows before putting them into 
the pens raised 6.85 pigs per litter. 
Owners who followed all of the prac- 
tices mentioned and in addition put 
their pigs on fresh pastures during 
the suckling period raised an average 
of eight per litter. The last method 
is the complete method. It thus ap- 
pears that any “cutting of corners” in 
using the system of swine sanitation 
reduces its effectiveness considerably. 
Department officials point out that the 
method is simple and easily followed. 


October 2, 1926 
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ou can make .adiola 20 
ay for itself in better crops 





O; HER progressive farmers are do- 
ing it—some who bought Radi- 
ola 20 primarily to please the women 
folk. 


Mother and daughter thought it 
would liven things up a bit. Clean- 
ing, cooking, dishwashing, housework 
—same routine every day. Yes, they 
needed a little cheer and music and 
sermons, too, from nearby and dis- 
tant cities. 


And then the men began to find that 
there was something else coming over 
the Radiola 20, something mighty in- 
teresting, and instructive and profit- 
able. Something which, if it had been 
available when Abraham Lincoln was 
a struggling youth, would have been 
eagerly drained, day and night, until 


_@& RCA-Radiola 


his thirst for knowledge had been 
quenched. 


How to nurse the soil, and make it 
yield its gifts more generously. Prices 
of grain, livestock and dairy prod- 
ucts, checked day by day, so that in- 
dividual farmers may know the time 
when it is advantageous to sell, or 
better to wait. Radiola 20— pre-emi- 





Radiola 20, with five Radiotrons, $115 
RCA Loudspeaker 100, $35 


nently the farm set—not just some- 
thing new, but tried, tested and per- 
fected by RCA. Representing the best 
laboratory experience of General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse as well—this 
set brings all the wealth of expert 
agricultural knowledge into the farm 
homes, clearly, naturally, as though 
the head of the agricultural college 
had dropped in for a chat with you 
personally. 


Dry batteries, single tuning control, 
a power Radiotron in the last stage, 
Radiola 20 is the last word in clarity 
and dependability. When you buy 
Radiola 20 you are not buying an 
experiment but a proved result. It 
will pay for itself in profitable knowl- 
edge and increased happiness. 








MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOTRON 


oe with confidence 
where you see this 
Sign. 















Vocational Agriculture 


A New Department 


[)ORING the present school year, The 
Progressive Farmer will carry a de- 
partment devoted to all phases of the 
work of the vocational agricultural de- 
partments of the high schools of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina. This department will appear in the 
first and third issues each month and 
will contain articles written by the super- 
visors, teachers, and pupils in the states 
served by our Carolinas-V irginia edition. 





South Carolina Boy Nets $2.75 


an Acre From Project 
ENNETH Langdale, a pupil in the 
agricultural class of Walterboro 
High School, Walterboro, S. C., has just 
made a shipment of broilers which net- 
ted him a profit of $124.05. 


About March 1, Kenneth secured Bar- 
red Plymouth Rock eggs from _ his 
father’s farm and from neighbors. 
These eggs were secured at a small pre- 
mium above market price, and were 
hatched at the local hatchery. By the 
aid of his father, a convenient brooder 
house and coal brooder were ready when 
the chicks came off. He had 310 baby 
chicks to start with, and by proper care 
and attention he brought 283 of them 
to marketable size. These chicks aver- 
aged about 1% pounds each. 


The chicks were not fed until about 
36 hours old. Then they were started 
off on commercial baby chick feed in ac- 
cordance with the company’s directions. 
As they grew larger and began to require 
coarser grain, a bit of green oats was 
given at least three times a week along 
with the grain feed. The latter con- 
sisted of a little cracked corn and com- 
mercial mixture. 

Following are figures showing money 
invested and total net returns there- 
from :— 


364 eggs at 48 cents a dozen ............. $14.56 
Hatching at 5 cents each ...... ikekentles 18.20 
CRS SabbdNs 945 dAi ghee 406dauwdétkaseseetes 37.09 
Miscellaneous (rents, coal, etc.)........ 5.30 

NE MER. conn deecdascoascdvaaes $75.15 

Three months later: 

283 broilers at 42 cents a pound........$199.20 
Eas i Slat tee 75.15 





SEN sue dedduchsspachdeasxdeee ed $124.05 

A total of approximately 45 hours was 
spent on this project. This gives the 
pupil $2.75 an hour for his work. 

Kenneth credits his success to the fact 
that he hatched his chicks off early and 
shipped in the first pick-up car that was 
sent through the county. 

L. W. ALFORD. 
Walterboro, S. C. 


Vocational Agriculture in 


North Carolina 


LAST year there were 263 vocational 
agricultural schools in North Caro- 
lina. In these classes 5,564 students were 
enrolled. The value of the farm prod- 
ucts produced as a result of this instruc- 
tion amounted to $600,477.03, or $159.06 
for each person. This amount was 
$38.56 greater than the average project 
income for the entire country in 1924. 


Showing the Opportunity for Making and Saving Money 
that the Teaching of High School Agriculture is Bringing 
to Farm Boys 


THE OBJECTIVE 
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$150 SAVED 

















2™4 YEAR 
$100 SAVED { 
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| 1 YEAR 
$50 SAVED 
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A Project Saving Plan for Vocational Boys 


B cece boy should determine as early in life as possible what vocation, or 

















occupation, he will choose as his life’s work. This choice should be made 
with great care, for it is probably the most important decision that a man 
is ever called upon to make. After the vocation is selected, then plans should be 
made for securing training for this work. The training will cost money and some 
plan for saving should be devised to meet thése expenses. 
Earning, however, must come before saving. The plan for teaching vocational 
agriculture that is followed in the high schools of your state provides a plan for 
making money through the “home project.” 


At the bottom of this page is a row of money bags. On each of these bags 
there is a figure which represents the average amount of money that the voca- 
tional boys of the United States made from their projects during the last seven 
years. The average earnings for each vocational boy for each year during this 
seven-year period was $93.24, or almost $100. Averages are always low com- 
pared with possibilities; many boys are making $300 or $400 a year. 


The signboards along the high school pathway, in the picture above, suggest 
that during the first year the vocational boy should save $50 from his project 
money; $100 during the second year; $150 the third; and $200 the fourth. This 
will make $500, the amount required to pay one year’s college expenses; or enough 
to make quite a substantial payment on farm equipment. 

Every farm boy should finish high school. After that there are two promising 
pathways that he may choose. These are shown in the picture above. He may 
either make plans for going into the farming business for himself; or he may 
decide to continue his education by going to college. Either of these objectives 
will require money, and a plan for saving should be made. 





For Information 


|‘ YOU want information about any 
phase of the vocational agricultural 
work of Virginia, North Carolina, or 
South Carolina, write to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C., or to 


W. S. NEWMAN 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
Richmond, Virginia 


ROY THOMAS 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
VERD PETERSON 


State Director of Vocational Education 
Columbia, South Carolina 











How Vocational Boys Save 
Money in Virginia 

HE boys enrolled in the vocational 

agricultural departments in Virginia 
are making money. Reports for last 
year show that these boys earned 
$152,952.48 from their home projects. 
This is a fine showing, but the teachers 
of these boys are wondering if they 
should not make a definite effort to help 
the boys save a part of what they make. 
The economical use of money is the big 
problem facing all of us today. And 
no man can be successful who does not 
form habits of thrift. In a number of 
the high school departments in Virginia 
the teachers have developed a definite 
plan for saving. 

Last year Gloucester County had two 
departments of vocational agriculture, 
located at Gloucester Court House and 
Achilles. These departments were in 
charge of Earnest Hambrick and W. L. 
Creasy. These men made a definite 
study of the expenditures of their boys, 
and found that some of them were spend- 
ing foolishly all the money they earned. 
Only five or six of the 66 boys had sav- 
ings accounts. 

As a result of this effort, the Glouces- 
ter Agricultural Bank was organized. It 
was composed entirely of the members 
of the agricultural classes. This organt- 
zation has a board of directors, president, 
vice-president, secretary, and cashiers. 
The term of office for most of the offi- 
cials is short so that as many of the 
boys as possible will have an opportunity 
to learn something of banking. 

Banking days are held each week. 
Each boy depositing money is given a 
duplicate receipt by the cashier of the 
day. The secretary enters the deposit in 
the book of the “bank.” The cashiers, 
at the close of the banking period for 
the day, take the money to one of the 
community banks. 

This boys’ bank has been in operation 
one year and 57 boys have opened savings 
accounts at one of the Gloucester County 
banks. The books, just recently closed, 
show that $1,400 have been placed on 
deposit by these boys. Compared with 
the figures shown in the survey taken 
before this movement was started the 
results are remarkable. 

Many of these boys had never beet 
within the doors of a bank. Very few 
had ever seen or made out a deposit slip, 
and, as previously stated, only six out 
of the entire number 





Corn, cotton, and 
tobacco were the prin- 
cipal crops grown, 
The acre yield of 
corn, for the voca- 
tional boys, was 36 
bushels or almost ex- 
actly twice the state 
average. 

Livestock projects 
were not neglected, 
for the annual report 
shows that 16 cars of 
hogs were fed out and 
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1919 1920° 1921 1922 19235 


had ever opened a 
bank account. 

Two of the boys, 
for example, are sav- 
ing money to help pay 

for a college educa 
$120.50 tion; one to buy 4 
pair of mules; and 
others to finance oth- 
er farm enterprises. 

W. S. NEWMAN, 
1924 State Supervisor of 


Agricultural Educa- 








marketed. 


AVERAGE PROJECT EARNINGS OF THE VOCATIONAL BOYS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE PAST SEVEN YEARS 
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STAR SIX 


Something New in Transportation 


COMPOUND FLEETRUCK 
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37% to 72% 
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The greatest single step forward in a quarter century of Motor 
Transportation. A new type of transmission with the economy shift 
—a 4th forward gear that increases motor efficiency, gasoline mile- 


age, speed and power range. Easy to operate —a forward push on 
gear lever instantly changes from 3rd to 4th, reducing fuel cost 20%. 


Here is a new one-ton six-cylinder truck chassis that 
is built for present day demands in business. The 
COMPOUND FLEETRUCK is not an adaptation of a 
standard chassis — It is new throughout and built for 


MORE POWER — MORE SPEED — MORE ECONOMY 


Star Car Dealers throughout the country are prepared 
to demonstrate the COMPOUND FLEETRUCK and explain 
this new economy shift with the overdrive principle. 






Side view of Twin 
high transmission 












Oakland, Cal. 





: Elizabeth, N. J. Lansing, Mich. Toronto, Ont. 


Box and cab not included 9 "= inset err 
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high transmission 





128” WHEELBASE 


SPEED, POWER 
AND ECONOMY 


Ask the nearest Star Car 
dealer to show you this New 
Truck Transmission and 
demonstrate its operation. 


STAR CAR PRICES 
Improved Star Four 


Com. Chassis . . « - $470 
Convertible Roadster . - 550 
Touring . e ° e « 550 
Coupe ° ° ° « « 675 
Coach e ° ° . « 695 
Sedan oe © «© « we 
* 
The New Star Six 
Chassieo . . « © cf650 
Touring - e ° e « 725 
Coupe ° e e ° « 820 
Coach — e - « 880 
De Luxe Sport Roadster « 910 
Sedan . e e + 975 
Sport Coupe . ° ° » 995 
Landau . ° 995 


HAYES-HUNT BODIES 


COMPOUND FLEETRUCK 
Ton Chassis . - $975 


Prices f. o. b. Lansing 














Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico 
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Look for the 


ATKINS’ 


Name on the 
Blade 


It guarantees the only Cross 

Nt} Cut Saw made of “Silver 

Steel” to hold its edge longer 

i —the only “Segment Ground” 

{| Cross Cut Saw to cut faster 

and easier—the only saw 

packed with the BLUE 

STICK for protection of the 
teeth. 


Save time, money and labor 
by looking for the ATKINS 
fr name when you buy a saw. 
— Ask for the ‘Cross Cut Saw” 
, ml book, FREE, or information 
on better saws for any pur- 
pose. Address Dept. F-C. 
E. C. ATKINS & CO. 
Established 1857 
Leading Manufacturers of Highest 


Grade Saws for Every Use; Saw Tools, 
Saw Specialties, and Machine Knives. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
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‘The Tobacco Growers’ Association 


Why Did it Fail and What Should Be Done for the Future? 


Two Causes of Failure; Two 


Remedies for Success 
S I see it, the association failed for 
two main causes :— 


are pioneers in a great cause, and crea- 
tors of a force for good that will endure. 
Those with high ideals should strive 


to inspire those who are groping in the 
dark; no man who expects to share in 


1, Bad Organization.—Instead of start-- the benefits of the association should be 


ing at the bottom, the organizers began 
at the top; the growth of the association 
was too rapid to be healthy, and the re- 
sulting structure 


Instead, talk 
The thing 


guilty of talking against it. 
for it, work for it, live for it! 
can be done. 


insurance trust, the railroads, ordinary 
merchants, and all speculative interests, 
pool, combine, or harmonize their efforts 
into a certain profit, and then that the 
same is necessary in agriculture if it js 
ever to attain its proper level. 


As for the errors of the Tobacco 
Growers’ Association, these would have 
been ascertained, corrected, and profited 

by, had the morale 





of its members not 





was of unstable 
proportions, with 
enormous _ salaries, 
unnecessary offices, 


ECENTLY The Progressive Farmer offered a first prise of $15 and a 
second prise of $10 for the best answers to the question:—‘What were 
the main causes of the break-up of the Tobacco Growers’ Codperative 


been destroyed by 
chicanery. 


I can see but two 


too many ware- ‘ale . Pe i 
ee ce , Association, and what steps should be taken for the future? prospects for the 
1ouses, too much 2 lies: 3 th th ‘cal : =a ~arolk future: First, best, 
power in the hands We are publishing herewith three typical letters from North Carolina, aad eurest—en. 


of the officers, too 
little in the hands 
of the members. 


South Carolina, and Virginia, and others will appear next week. Next week 
the names of prize winners will also be announced, both 
lished this week and those to be published later being considered. 


lightenment of the 
future generations 
of farm boys and 


the letters pub- 





No effort was made 


girls so they may 





to inform the mem- 

bers as to salaries or operation, and few, 
if any, of the members had any accurate 
knowledge of the affairs of the associa- 
tion. Operating expenses were excessive, 
and some of the high-salaried officials 
proved untrustworthy, if not downright 
dishonest, and exploited to the limit the 
hard-worked farmers whose _ interests 
they should have felt bound to guard. 


2. Disloyalty of the Members Them- 
selves—This was due partly to their en- 
tire ignorance of the affairs of the asso- 
ciation; partly to greed. Not understand- 
ing the principles of codperation, they 
wanted the operation without the co-; 
they were eager to receive benefits, but 
unwilling to make any personal sacrifice 
to build up or maintain the association. 
Although they knew that the improved 
prices were directly due to the associa- 
tion, they “bootlegged” their tobacco at 
the open warehouses, and lost no oppor- 
tunity of finding fault with the associa- 
tion that was helping them. 

The remedies lie :— 

1. In Reorganization On a Better Ba- 
sis—Rebuild the association in small 
units, each one on a sound foundation of 
mutual wumderstanding and trust. Let 
each officer be a man of unblemished 
business character, willing to put his best 
efforts into the work. Pay him what he 
is worth, but no more. Do away with 
all unnecessary officers and employees, 
abolish needless warehouses, and reduce 
operating expenses to the minimum a 
man would use in running his own busi- 
ness. Let the affairs of the association 
be open to inspection, and issue published 
statements from time to time, so that each 
grower may know what is being done, 
and how affairs stand. Officers of the 
association should consider themselves 
not as set in despotic authority over us, 
but as our employees, working for us, 
paid by us, and subject to discharge in 
case they fail to qualify. 

2. In a Renewed Spirit of Loyalty 
Among the Members Themselves —The 
operation of the association should be so 
clearly explained to every member of ev- 
ery unit that even the most ignorant can 
grasp its principles, and be made to real- 
ize that disloyalty on their part will react 
just as strongly against them as against 
the other members; and _ that - every 
pound of tobacco marketed elsewhere will 
mean just that much less profit to the as- 
sociation. Penalize contract-breaking so 
severely that those who cannot be reach- 
ed by higher means will be deterred by 
the penalty. Members must be made to 
realize that they are the association, and 
that on their loyalty will it survive or 
perish. County agents and farm papers 
can do much to inspire such a spirit by 
appealing to the growers, and by making 
them understand that they are engaged 
in a noble work, not only for the sake 
of immediate profits, but for the sake of 
their children and grand-children; they 


I am a farmer and land-owner, and a 
member of the association from its be- 
ginning. W. D. DICKINSON. 

Nottoway County, Va. 


More Education for Masses 


the Real Remedy 


“IF YOU ask me,” writes Robert Quil- 

len, in American Magazine, “threats 
and punishments may fail to work, but 
the wicked flee from scorn”; also, “The 
early frontiers were steeped with saloons, 
broils, bandits, killings and funerals: 
Public opinion sustained these things, but 
when public opinion decided a change 
desirous, it was accomplished; and not 
till then.” 

The great combines of organized wealth, 
power, and intrigue of the few big to- 
bacco dealers and manufacturers, con- 
trolling fully seven-eighths of the de- 
mand for raw tobacco, being opposed to 
the grower’s pooling movement used their 
influence and might in every way possi- 
ble, including the use of the majority of 
growers, who were auction sellers, to 
harass, baffle and starve-out the minor- 
ity poolers; thereby pitting “public opin- 
ion,” or rather, a vast array of gusto, 
derision, sneers, and cajolery of the many, 
and even into the ranks of contract sign- 
ers. And last but not least, all the Jittle 
interests, such as warehousemen, pin- 
hookers, most speculative dealers in any 
commodity (commercial dealers) and 
landlord growers, who wished not to 
change their method of handling tenant- 
grown tobacco—all these forces combin- 
ed to thwart the efforts of the few re- 
maining stiff-backed heroes. Then the re- 
drying muddle broke the camel’s back. 

Dr. A. M. Soule, president of the 
Georgia State Agricultural College, says: 
“In Georgia we have about 500 agricul- 
tural graduates, yet this group is as large, 
if not larger than that to be found in 
many other states. Roughly speaking, 
there are said to be between 15,000 and 
20,000 college graduates in Georgia. The 
same general proportion will apply in 
every other state. The ratio of leader- 
ship in agriculture, as compared with 
the preparation made to serve the inter- 
ests of the balance of society, is there- 
fore, about as one is to 30 or 40. Is it 
any wonder, when we consider that this 
great mass of college men and women are 
primarily serving the interests of urban 
groups, containing less than half of our 
total population, that agriculture should 
languish ?” 

Then, is the answer not brain against 
brawn? And, as I said at a cotton meet- 
ing in Raleigh two years ago, we will 
have a majority of the farmers true 
co-ops when the Coming generations have 
been taught business tactics in the rural 
schools; not merely how to pool cotton 
or tobacco or peanuts, but how the pack- 
ers, the aluminum trust, the oil trust, the 


realize in the words 
of Clarence Darrow, years ago—“You 
folks could starve the world into grov- 
eling at your feet, if you had _ the 
sense, but you haven't the sense ; so what's 
the use to talk to such as you.” The 
other way is, prices that will starve 
the young folks off the farms and into 
the factories and shops, and lots of 
grown-up ignorants with them; letting 
the land-gabbers gradually gather the 
lands into big holdings, making serfs of 
those too ignorant to leave. Then, such 
landlords can easily see it is good busi- 
ness to pool their products. 

Which is the better way? Yet we hear 
of “Free America.” It is too free. But 
can “Free America” maintain if the last 
named method is followed? I saw some 
business interest, a few days ago, calling 
for a Mussolini—America has a Musso- 
lini, namely, monopoly, or “Big-Busi- 
ness.” CHAS. SMALLWOOD. 

Beaufort County, N. C. 


As a South Carolina Farm 
Woman Sees It 


HE greatest cause of the break-up 

of the Tobacco Growers’ Codperative 
Association was the disloyalty of the 
members. If the members had been true 
in word and deed to their contract, we 
would have won. The talk on the out- 
side would not have hurt us much. Now 
let’s see why they were not loyal :— 

1. Some people never hold their word sacred. 
We had many of these. They saw they could 
do better outside and did not hesitate to 
break their word. They were not willing to 
suffer awhile to improve conditions for all 
time. 

2. Some few were almost forced to sell out- 
side in order to get more money at the time 
to put up on debts when they were pushed 
for payment. 

3. There was dissatisfaction at the large 
salaries paid to so many people over the 
country. 


4. Slow payments made it extremely hard 
on the majority of farmers who had to g® 
in debt for their supplies. 

There were many other minor reasons 
but these were the greatest, as I see them. 

Now about the future: We must put 
men in charge in whom we have the ut- 
most confidence. Expenses must be low- 
ered where it can be done without hurt- 
ing the work. Payments must be made 
more promptly. 

Do not try to persuade any man to 
join. Let him use his own judgment. No 
man can be forced to be loyal. Although 
he can be forced to deliver his tobacco, 
he can do much harm with his tongue. 
Right-here let me say we should go after 
the contract breakers at once and not let 
them go on two and three years before 
being brought before the courts. One 
man getting away with it causes a weak 
member to try the same. 

Codperative marketing of crops ' 
bound to succeed if carried out right. 

Florence Co., S.C. MRS. J. W. R. 
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Your Dollar 
Buys More at the 


WORLD's [ARGEST STORE 


Your Dollar? 


ERE are two dollars. As they leave the U.S. Mint, they are the 

same value—each 100 cents—but see the big difference in what 
they buy. One dollar buys necessities at such low prices that 
a portion of it may be saved for extra comforts. The other dollar buys 
bare necessities only. 

What does your dollar buy? It buys necessities, of course, but are you 
paying so much for them that there is nothing left? Are you getting your 
share of the good things of life? 

No other store in the world offers you so much for your dollar as 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. Because we buy the biggest quantities we al- 
ways get the lowest prices on the finest quality merchandise. These low 
prices—these savings—are passed right on to you. Our prices must be 
low indeed—our values unusually great—when ten million American 
families buy their needs here. 

You, too, can get more for every dollar you spend if you take advan- 
tage of the thousands of bargains shown in our new Fall and Winter 
Catalog. Study the prices in this big bargain book before you buy any- 
thing. You'll be amazed at the saving you can make on every article. 
And remember, too, that every article is guaranteed to satisfy. If you 
haven’t a copy of this new catalog, send for one Today. It is Free! Sign 
and mail the coupon NOW and compare prices the next time you are 


teady to buy. ; 
Real 
24 Hour Service 
Jrom our new 


ATLANTA STORE 
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Mail the Coupon TODAY! 
SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
Send me FREE your big Fall and Winter Catalog 


Name 


Postoffice___ r ee 8 a oe ee 





Rural Route___ 


State. 





Street and No. 





Sears Roebuck and Co. 













the right feed in 
October means 





MORE EGGS 
all 


a 
winter 
This Month Brings Opportunity 
to Insure More Eggs, Better Eggs, 
and Stronger Chicks 


Right now is the time for you to adopt Ful- 
O-Pep Egg Mash and thereby increase the 
production and general value of your poul- 
try by a single move. 

For not only will you win good increases 
in laying throughout the winter, but you 
will be certain of better chicks next spring. 
Eggs produced from Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 
hatch into strong, lively chicks. And you 
can raise those chicks into the finest 
market fowls or egg producers imaginable! 

Take this Step Today— 

Go to the Ful-O-Pep Dealer in your neigh- 
borhood. He has a fresh, new stock of this 
good mash. You'll know it by the nameon 
the blue-and-white striped sack. Ask him 
to show you how pure, clean, and really 
fresh this mash is. You get all feed for 
every ounce you buy. 


Bear in mind that Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash is 
the egg-producing ration that contains— 


Cod Liver Meal! 


And remember that this valuable ingredient 
is thoroughly mixed into the good oatmeal, 
hominy feed, alfalfa meal, meat scrap, and 
other clean, fresh materials so that at every 
mouthful the hen is getting exactly the 
things she must have to make eggs — plus 
the cod liver meal which helps these mate- 
rials to do faster and more thorough work. 


The Quaker Qalts @mpany 


MEMPHIS, TENN. {¥ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


1600 Railway Exchange Building, Dept. 102, Chicago, Lil. 


Send me, without charge, postpaid, a copy of your Ful-O-Pep Poultry Book. 
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The Nature Lover’s October 


Beauties and Wonders of Outdoor Life in Autumn 
‘By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 
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ERE'S a new monthly feast in prospect for Progressive Farmer read- 
ers! For many years we have wanted to find somebody who could 
write for us with charm and knowledge each month about the interest- 
ing objects in nature we should all study and enjoy in season—birds, wild 


flowers, insects, trees, stars, etc., etc. 


At last we have found an enthusiastic nature-lover, Mrs. Charlotte Hilton 
Green, who promises to perform this delightful service for us. And just 
as many thousands of our readers enjoy each month Mrs. Lindsay Patter- 
son's fascinating comments on the beauty of cultivated flowers, shrubs, trees, 
etc., so we believe many thousand readers will welcome the many interesting 
things Mrs. Green will tell us each month about the wild life all around us. 








The Pageantry of Autumn 


UTUMN seems to bid farewell to 
summer with a last gorgeous burst 

of color—as though she were singing her 
swan song. There is color everywhere— 
in the yellows and 
blues and purples of 
late flowers; in red 
vines creeping over 
old stone walls; in 
flaming sunsets; in 
painted forests. 

Along.the fences 
are tangles of vines, 
trumpet flower, yel- 
low jessamine, hon- 
eysuckle, and mor- 
ning glory. A more adventurous red 
creeper climbs a tall gray pole—the top- 
most part of the vine a delicate. scarlet 
etching against the satiny gray sheen of 
the weather beaten trunk to which it 
clings. 

Poplar trees are tall slender spires of 
beaten gold, holding aloft “their leafy 
arms to pray.” 





MRS. GREEN 


Hollow stumps, nature’s chalices, are 
lifting to heaven their offerings of yellow 
and scarlet and dun brown leaves. The 
dark, lacy, greenish brown of wild plum 
thickets are a mosaic in bronze; feathery 
white asters cast a pearl-like radiance 
over distant fields; and afar off are misty 
swirls of smoke upon the air, burning 
leaves offering up their incense to God. 

Sweet gums are a red conflagration, 
and scarlet oaks and maples, dogwoods 
and sourwoods, are a riot of orange and 
yellow and red and purple hues. 


A Beautiful Autumn Legend 


ELTJE Blanchan tells a delightful 

legend which the Indians told their 
children about the falling of the leaves 
and the origin of birds. 

Long ago, when the world was new, 
the Great Spirit walked about making it 
beautiful, and wherever his feet touched 
the ground, beautiful trees and flowers 
grew. 

When autumn came, the green leaves 
of the trees began to turn to bright red, 
yellow, and soft brown; and when the 
breezes played among them, the leaves 
sang soft little songs and fluttered to the 
ground. The Great Spirit did not wish 
them to lie there and die; he wanted 
them to live and to be beautiful always, 
so he changed each one into a bird, and 
breathed into it the breath of life. The 
red brown leaves of the oak were changed 
into robins, the yellow leaves of the wil- 
low into goldfinches and yellowbirds, and 
the bright red leaves of the maple into 
cardinals and tanagers. All the dull 
brown leaves were changed into spar- 
rows, and wrens, and other brown birds. 

And ever after the birds have wanted 
to make their homes in the protecting 
branches of the mother trees, which 
furnish them both food and shelter! 


Nature’s Program for October 


Att through September the migrating 
birds have been gathering, from twos 


and threes, to large flocks, and one is apt 
to see bluebirds, bitterns, red-winged 
blackbirds, coots, bobolinks (the South- 
ern rice or reed bird), bronzed grackles, 
goldfinches, sparrow hawks, marsh 
hawks, oven-birds, ospreys, ruby-throated 
humming birds, phoebes, veerys, Caro- 
lina rails, robins, redstarts, loggerhead 
shrikes, scarlet tanagers, warblers, and 
sparrows. See how many of these you 
can recognize this fall. 

October’s flowers are a regular “fall 
festival of color’—yellows and purples, 
blues and scarlet. Along the wayside, in 
fields and byways, are the asters, blue, 
purple and white, the golden-rods, gen- 
tians (a rare find, these), jewel-weed, 
lobelia, mustard, evening primrose, yar- 
row, self-heal, star grass, toad-flax, poke- 
weed, chickweed, ladies’ tresses, daisies, 
beech-drops, and many others. 

“At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies’— 
and with Pearl Crescents, Dianas, Mag- 
nolia Swallowtails, Tawny Emperors, 
Southern Woodnymphs, and a host of 
others. 

The chipmunk is gathering supplies 
to fill his store house. By now he is 
fairly well “stocked up” for the winter. 

Have you heard the old dried plants of 
the sunflower rattling? It may be caused 
by goldfinches gathering the seeds. 

“In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun.” 

These “dusty pods” are now bursting 
open and sending forth a cloud of bal- 
loon like seeds, each floating away on 
the breeze, sometimes carried for several 
miles before coming to earth. 

Stick-tights are ready to take the first 
ride that offers to extend their kind to 
distant fields. They will catch a ride on 
a dog’s coat, a cow’s tail, or your own 
clothes ! 

If you hear a curious popping sound 
while tramping through the woods or 
along banks, search carefully for its 
source. It might be the jewel-weed or 
touch-me-not “shooting” its seed. 





Autumn 


HAZE on the far horizon, 

The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, 

And the wild geese sailing high,— 
And all over upland and lowland 

The charm of the golden-rod,— 
Some of us call it Autumn, 

And others call it God. 

—William Herbert Carruth. 


The Big Dipper and the North 


Star 


HE best way to begin star study is to 

locate the Big Dipper and the North 
Star, and so have a basis. for locatims 
other stars. The Big Dipper is a large 
constellation with four stars in its bow! 
and three in its curved handle. You caf 
easily find these seven large stars sha 
somewhat like a big question mark of 
interrogation point just a little west_of 
north now and rather low in the sky. 
outer two stars of the bowl are called 


(Concluded on page 27) 




















Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


The Right Focus 


E of the young ladies who was in our 
travel party in Europe had the ko- 











dakitis. She had a wonderful new came- 
ra, and for a few days vociferously 
snapped everything 
in sight. She took 
great pleasure in 
thinking of the 
scenes she would 


have to carry home 
to refresh her mem- 
ory. Imagine her 
disappointment when 
she took the films to 
be developed and 
they all came out 
blurred and black. She had not taken 
the trouble to get the proper focus. 

The human soul is very much like a 
camera m taking snaps on an invisible 
film we call the soul. It is of the utmost 
importance that you and I shall get the 
correct focus upon life. Some people 
get a wrong focus on Duty and get a 
picture of Desire. Some people -try to 
photograph Success and get a picture of 
Pull. Some try to vision Honesty and 
record Policy. 

One soul looks out upon a world and 
the world is beautiful. The song-birds 
are God’s choirs; the stars at night shim- 
mer in a landscape of infinite beauty. 
Another soul looks out upon the same 
world, sneaks off to his den, and takes 
his life. Both are looking at the same 
world, but with a different focus. 

Two people look upon this struggling 
and complicated age, and one sees men 
and women striving to keep their integ- 
rity and their honor; to make their 
words as good as their bonds. Another 
person sees men and women struggling 
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like a pack of wolves, each for prefer- | 


ence, and tearing others down that they 
may stand higher. It is the same strug- 
gling, fighting, aspiring humanity, only 
each observer has a different focus. 
Before you think a human being is 
hopeless, examine your heart-focus. Keep 
the lenses of hope and faith properly 


polished, and get the love focus in your | 
If you are focused on hate, that | 


soul. 
is all you will see. 

This young lady’s camera was perfect 
mechanically, yet the distance of perhaps 
one-sixteenth of an inch in the focusing 
adjustment rendered the whole thing 
useless. We need illuminated eyes to get 
the divine and accurate adjustments 
which will help us to see this world as 
God saw it and said “that is was good.” 
This will help us to see humanity even 
as our Master once saw a young man. 
He perceived in him a trace of selfish- 
ness, and yet, “beholding him, loved 
him.” 

It is most important for each of us 
to be so focused that when we behold 
‘people, we love them, rather than to view 
them through some false focus and pro- 
Nounce them bad. 

32% 


Favorite Bible Verses 


ONSIDER the lilies, how they grow; 
they toil not, they spin not; and yet 


Say unto you, that Solomon in alll his | 


glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
—Luke 12:27. 

_ Have mercy upon me, O God, accord- 
ing to thy loving kindness; according 
unto the multitude of thy tender mercies 
blot out my transgressions.—Psalms 51:1. 


Grandma Says 


Children are built so 
that they have to make 
noise some of the time. 
It is useless to try to 
; make them act like 
frightened clams. 
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The DeLuxe Coach, 
priced $1050 at Lansing, 
is illustrated from a lite 
photo on the Genera 
Motors Proving Ground 












Under every conceivable condition of 
weather and temperature, speed and road, 
through the gruelling ordeal of constant 
grind, hour after hour, day-in day-out; over 
the steep hills, the straightaway, the paved, 
macadam and rough dirt roads that cover 
the 1,125 acres of General Motors Proving 
Ground . . . the new Oldsmobile Sia has 
proved its worth! 
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FEATURES 
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Crankcase Ventilation 
Dual Air Cleaning . 
Oil Filter . 





Harmonic Balancer 
Two-Way Cooling . 
Larger L-Head Engine 
Every condition of owner use has been an- 


ticipated and duplicated; the trials of miles 
and months met and surmounted... in 
advance. 


Twin-Beam Headlights con- 
trolled from Steering Wheel, 
Full Automatic Spark, Ther- 
mostatic Charging Control, 
High Velocity Hot-Section 

ani , Three-way Pressure 
Lubrication, Tapered Dome- 
Shaped Combustion Cham- 
bers, and Chromium Plating. 


\ (Mi | 





Every added feature of the Oldsmobile Six 
«++ every improvement ... every new 
detail, stands proved on General Motors 
proving ground— 








THE STANDARD 


COACH 


Body by Fisher 


*950 


F. 0. B. LANSING Proved to provide still greater power, still 


longer life, still smoother performance— 
proved conclusively to constitute “the car 
you can recommend to your best friend” — 
Proved more emphatically than ever to ask 
no favors, fear no road! 


OLDSMOBILE SIX 


PRODUCT O F GENERAL MOTORS 
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World's Greatest Utility Light 
300 CANDLE POWER —with 
new built-in Utili 













~~" SHIRT 


UARANTEED with a bond not to shrink, fade, 
or omehe after washing—or you can get your 
sucdelike beckskin-—ano wears like leathe: 
ize button-t! ao" kets, Send $4 and your 
size ~ " 
collar size to Rack Skein loe, c/o Lustberg Nast Co., 
Ine., Dept-D10,329 Broadway, New York City. 
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Blue Ribbon Boots 


are made of high-quality 
rubber—flexible, long-wear- 
ing. They have sturdy gray 
soles, uppers red or black—in 
knee to hip lengths 


OU can stretch a strip of rubber cut from the 

upper of any ‘‘ U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot 5 times 
its own length! That means fine rubber—and longer 
wear on the farm. 


Only the finest sole could match these uppers. 
The gray sole of the ‘U.S.”” Blue Ribbon boot is 
oversize—tough as a tire tread. 


And in every “‘U.S.’”’ Blue Ribbon boot, at every vital 
point, from 4 to 11 separate layers of tough rubber and 
fabric reinforcements are built in. On any job, this boot 
stands up! ‘U.S.”" Blue Ribbon boots and 
overshoes fit better, look better, wear better. 
Get a pair—and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 


Blue Ribbon Walrus 
slips on right over your shoes. 
Its smooth rubber surface 
washes clean like a boot. Ei- 
ther redor black, 4or 5 buckles 









V9? BLUE RIBBON 
Boots Walrus 
@ Arctics Rubbers 









Holding Good Tenants 


Readers Relate Their Experiences in Renting 


Good Homes and a Square 
Deal Hold Good Tenants 


(First Prize Letter) 

EVERAL years ago I became disgust- 

ed with trying to farm with shiftless 
tenants. In the first place, we made 
nothing, and in the second, there was no 
pleasure in dealing*with that class of 
folks. We live near our tenants, and 
life is too short to worry with Soap- 
gourd John Smith, the itinerant tenant 
farmer who neither knows nor cares any- 
thing about his job. 

It was hard for us to get the most de- 
sirable people on account of our houses, 
some of them being left-overs of slavery 
days. So we started out to repair old 
houses and build new ones, in each in- 
stance keeping in mind the idea that this 
house would be a home for someone—a 
real home. Although we had to go into 
debt for these improvements, I have 
never regretted taking this step. We 
used to hunt for people to whom we 
could rent. Now folks come to us asking 
for a home, and we can select those we 
prefer. My experience has taught me 
that the tenant who is intelligent and 
ambitious is decidedly the best bet. 

Of equal importance with good houses, 
is the question of a square deal. I want 
to be able to trust my people, and I cer- 
tainly want to feel that they have confi- 
dence in me. It gives me pleasure to be 
of service to them in sickness or in trou- 
ble and to encourage them in every way 
possible. 

As an instance of what these princi- 
ples have accomplished, I'd like to cite 
the case of a young man and his wife 
who came to us five years ago. They 
had one cow, about a dozen mongrel 
chickens, and enough furniture for one 
room. Although we have suffered from 
drouth and unfavorable seasons for three 
years, this man now has two good horses, 
a wagon, a number of good tools, a 
splendid cow, two heifers, and 80 pure- 
bred Barred Rocks. If his tobacco sells 
well this year he will be out of debt and 
will have a good bank account. Re- 
cently one of his relatives came and 
took the family to a town about 30 miles 
away, trying to persuade them to move 
to the city where they could make more 
money. “Not a thing doing,” the man 
told me when he returned. “I’m so 
thankful to get back I don't know what 
to do. And you just ought to see the 
children. They are so happy to get back 
in their own yard. There's no place like 
home!” M. N. 

Person County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note.—There are good, poor, 
and bad tenants, and there are good, poor, 
and bad landlords. As a rule, a good 
tenant does not long remain a tenant. 
He soon owns his own farm and home. 
If each is a practical Christian, if land- 
lord and tenant understand each other 
and both do their parts, then they be- 
come brothers and partners. 


Tries to Make Tenants 
Satisfied 


(Second Prize Letter) 

1 aes question of “getting and holding; 

good tenants” has been a great prob- 
lem for the Southern farmer. During 
the past few years the high price of labor 
in other states has been so inviting that 
some of our Negro tenants have become 
discouraged with farming. 


We have so many difficulties to endure 
during the making and harvesting of 
our crops that we must try to make our 
tenants satisfied. My plan is to en- 
courage them at all times, furnish them 
good farm implements, good stock to 
work, a large amount of fertilizer, and 
a fair deal. 

The tenants on my plantation work on 
shares; that is, they furnish one-half of 
the fertilizer and labor, and I furnish 


everything else. My hands stay with me 
from two to seven years before moving, 
During this time some of them save 
enough money to buy stock and rent land 
for themselves. I have never had any 
trouble with our settlements. They all 
pay their accounts and never move away 
in debt to me. 

I provide them with comfortable 
houses, keep their wells in sanitary con- 
dition, and have never had very much 
sickness among them. I furnish each 
tenant pasture and shelter for livestock, 
I encourage them to plant a year-round 
garden and by doing this they reduce 
their grocery bill very much. 

I try to live by the golden rule, “Do 
unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.” With this as my motto, I 
have made fairly good for myself and 
those who live with me. R. E. M. 


How to Get and How to Keep 
Good Tenants 


HE first step in getting a good tenant 

is to have a comfortable home for 
him. A good tenant house pays well. It 
adds to the value of the farm and helps 
to secure good tenants. What good man 
wants to make his home in a dilapidated 
house ? 

A good way to get a good tenant is to 
advertise in The Progresstve Farmer, be- 
cause, this paper reaches more farm 
homes than any farm paper in our state 
and it is reliable. The tenant who reads 
The Progressive Farmer profits by the 
experience of others and uses good com- 
monsense. 

To keep the good tenant, let him see 
that you take an interest not only in his 
work but in his advancement in every 
way. Encourage him to start a savings 
account in your county bank—a small 
one rather than none at all. 

In the past 20 years I have had four 
tenants on my farm. The first stayed 
three years, coming without supplies for 
the year. I advanced what he needed 
then. The next year he needed no help 
and when he left us after three years he 
had accumulated sufficient supplies for 
another year and had some money in the 
bank. 

The second tenant was not what his 
references stated him to be, and he was 
dismissed. 

The third one lived 11 years on our 
farm and left because his sons were all 
grown and had made homes for them- 
selves. He and his wife, with one small 
daughter, could not work the farm. They 
*left reluctantly, and we were loath to 
let them go. They had accumulated 
enough to buy a small home. 


I advertised for my fourth tenant, and 
he has now been with us five years. His 
little daughter works for me and has 4 
nice balance to her own credit in the sav- 
ings department of our county bank. We 
help them in many ways and they are 
great help to us. When there is a kind- 
ly feeling between the landlord and ten- 
ant, each will help the other and so both 
prosper. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Caldwell County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note.—Four tenants in 2 years! 
This means a good landlord and three 
tenants out of fgur making good brings 
the tenants’ batting average up to 75. 


S28 
O SUCCESSFULLY keep good ten 


ants once you get them you will have 
to keep your farm improved and tenant 
homes repaired. A good many tenants 
move because the landlord thinks the 
roof does not leak too much to be 
caught in a tub. Having made the tet 
ant homes more attractive in design 4 
arrangement then make and keep yout 
farm and yourself attractive to the best 
class of tenants.—Mrs. L. O. Y. 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


The Great American Fraud 


HAVE just returned from the Sesqui- 

centennial which is being held in Phil- 
adelphia. 

In one of the buildings is the model 
postoffice, a branch 
of the Philadelphia 
postoffice. In glass 
cases scattered 
through the lobby 
of the model post- 
office are many 
things of interest. 


The contents of 
one case struck me 
very forcibly. I sup- 
pose it was because 
I am interested in public health work. 
This case contained patent medicine 
frauds—the postoffice authorities called 
them “long distance bandits,” and divid- 
ed them into two classes who rob without 
fear of personal injury :— 

1. Those who deliberately deceive, 
knowing their remedies to be worthless. 


2. Those hopelessly ignorant who 
think they have made a wonderful dis- 
covery. 

In the last analysis both have but one 
purpose—your money. The fountain of 
youth has not been discovered, and never 
will be found in a box of pills or a bottle 
of medicine. Medical science has not 
discovered a drug cure for cancer, tuber- 
culosis, and many other diseases that 
fakers profess to cure with ease. The 
greatest aid to these medical fakers is 
the “testimonials” of those that have 
been stimulated for a brief period, and 
the advertising in cheap and unscrupu- 
lous periodicals. 

The Postoffice Department investigates 
these “cure-alls,” and when found of no 
value, often issue a fraud order, which 
bars them from the mails. The trouble, 
however, is that when the Postoffice De- 
partment issues a fraud order against 
unscrupulous dealers, they start up in a 
new place under a new name. And the 
Postoffice Department will be helpless in 
stamping out these frauds as long as the 
American people love to be humbugged. 














DR. REGISTER 


Below are a few of the remedies and 
fakes I saw in this case in the model 
postoffice that a fraud order had been 
issued against :— 

Amosol, for pyorrhea of the gums. 
Orchos extract, for weak men. 

Big Six Gapem, for fowls. 

Purefico, Dr. E. E. Burnside’s cure for 
cancer. 

Korex, for weak men. 

Sargol, for increasing weight. 

Galltone, $5 remedy for gall stones. 
Tuberculeane, lung restorer. 

Parry Medicine Company, of Pittsburg, 14 
kinds of medicine put up in bottles number- 
ing from 1 to 14; each kind guaranteed to 
cure at least one-half dozen diseases. 

Electros Chemical Rings, guaranteed to 
cure almost anything from acidity of stom- 
ach to whooping cough to those who wear 
them. 

Dr. Folt’s Soap, guaranteed to wash your 
fat away. 

Owing’s Electric Belts, good for everything. 
Sylph chewing gum, “makes you slim while 
you chew.” 

Animal Oxypath, a gas pipe and a bowl of 
water attached by a wire to the affected part, 
Supposed to cure you while you sleep. 

x tester to determine the sex of eggs, 
Peanuts, animals, and people. 

Haelan, for tuberculosis. 

Saguin Antiseptic, cure for cancer and 
diphtheria. 

Blessed handkerchief, prepared by Hulda 
DeMuth, put over the affected part to make 
cure; price $5 to $15. 


And these were only a few of many 
that have proved too fraudulent even by 
existing laws, to be allowed to use the 
mails. When you first look into this 
Cabinet containing samples of all these 
fake remedies, and read the literature 
that accompanies them, you feel amused. 

m a sense of sadness comes over you 
to think that the human race continues to 
fall for such bunk as here displayed. 






Now Drive THE CAR 
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Only those who have driven a Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car BUILT RECENTLY 
can fully appreciate all that Dodge Brothers 
have accomplished during the past few 
months. 


So swiftly has improvement followed im- 
provement, that today the car, to all intents 
and purposes, is a different and incompar- 
ably finer vehicle. 


The announcement of smart new body lines 
and attractive color combinations first at- 
tracted general favor. But since then, im- 
provements even more fundamental have 
been accomplished mechanically. 


Drive the car NOW! Observe its impres- 
sive new silence, smoothness and elasticity 
of performance, and you will then begin to 
realize just how vital and varied these and 
other later improvements actually are. 


Touring Car $795—Sedan $895—Coupe $845 
f. o. b. Detroit 


Douce GrotHersInc.DeEetTroir 


Douse Brotrers (CAnaDaA) UimrrenD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


ODGE HROTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 
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to install, 
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Roofs are weather-} 


FREE ; 
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Roofing Book TiteDw 
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ated, Standing " 
or Galvanized Roo Sidings, Ceil- 
ings, Wallboard, Paints, Bootings, Fire-Proof 
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WE WANT YOU TO SEEANDIT RY. THIS FINE RA 
ATRIAL COSTS YOU NOTHING. Price of razor end strop reduced fo $1.95 
to bay razor send us $1.95. If you don’t want it return to or. | 
Dizie razors. You could not 
for yourself. If 


Order on coupon below. 





trial aa per offer above, 


Send razor on consignment for 10 dayr 


Name. M.S 


OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personal'y Investigate Land Before Purchasing 


FREE TRIA 
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= OR RETURN 


Alter trial if you want 
The strop is made by us 
buy a better quality razor and strop for $5.00. Try the razer—then 
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Just what you’ve wanted! 


Frankly, Goodyear is proud 
of this low-priced good tire, 
PATHFINDER. 


It couldn’t have been madeas 
good as it is a few years ago. 


There was no Supertwist 
cord fabric then, and we had 
yet to learn some things we 


PATHFINDERS have been 
made and sold. 


You can buy the PATH- 
FINDER for so little money 
that you need never again 
send away for tires because 
of price. 


And after you’ve bought it 





know now about 
rubber compound- 
ing. But here it is, 
tested and proved— 
more than 3,500,000 





The famous Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread Tire 
remains the finest tire 
that money can buy. Its 
long life explains its 
gteat economy. 


you'll be telling your 
Goodyear Dealer one 
of these days that 
it’s just what you’ve 
wanted always! 








Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 


| PATH PINDER 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Bubber Co., Ing 


Made by ae 








OUR GU DOES NOT COVER 

REAL ESTATE AD- 
VERTISING BECAUSE BUYERS SHOULD 
PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- 
FORE PURCHASING. 








High Grade pera: Barber Outfit. Cuts, Trims, "3 
Action, Close Cutting, Steel Clippers. Fine pene Soe ee 

nd No Money. Pay Postman $1.99 and > a 30 ) Daye. 
ice w 


Mf not satisfied, return in poe condition 
ORE. MD. 
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100 Lbs. Net 
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I 2 3 5-4 5-6 IS: 


i High in digestible protein. This is very import- 
ant, for not all protein is digestible. 


2 Low in fiber content. ds : 

content indicate low digestibility, high cost per 
pound of milk 

3 Low in moisture. Not over 8%, while some mo- 
lasses feeds run as high as 15 
ey for excess moisture—take it from your pump. 

4 Light and bulky—easily digested. A quart of 
Union Grains weighs only 4 pound—will not pack 
in 
more milk. 


5 Palatable—tastes good. ’ ‘ : 
of it, which results in heavier milk yield. 


6 Safe to feed. Keeps your cows in a healthy con- 
dition and prolongs their milking peri 





Feeds with a high fiber 


on’t pay mon- 


a cow's stomach—results in better health, 


Cows like it, eat more 


Get a supply of Union Grains from the dealer who 
sells Ubiko Feeds and watch Ps 4 cows produce. 
Milk record charts sent FRE 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 


6218 Carthage Ave., 


i UNION 


FIRS 


Write for yours. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of 


GRAINS 


sey: SOce 4 FEED 
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$9,500 FOR POSTAGE.A letter to each of our 475,000 subscribers 
would cost $9;500 for postage alone. Cost of printing, addressing, 
and mailing would be in addition. It is economy for you or the manu- 
facturer to advertise instead of sending out circulars. 





Stories of Farm Progress by 
North Carolina Agents 


VERY County.—Crops in Avery as a 

whole never looked better. In the 
past 60 days, I feel safe in saying, more 
than $10,000 worth of green beans have 
been shipped out of the county. It looks 
like the bean beetle is coming out second 
best this year anyway. Mr. Dock Car- 
penter and J. P. Taylor, two of our most 
successful truck growers and so far our 
only successful lettuce growers, have 
been so fortunate this season in market- 
ing their head lettuce at a good price 
that they have decided to grow on the 
acre basis next year. Have gotten in 
three orders from farmers for more Py- 
rotol for blasting stumps.—C. B. Baird. 

“— 

Ashe County.—I feel that a new day is 
dawning in the Ashe County soybean in- 
dustry. Last year there was one-half 
acre of soybeans. This year we have 40 
acres planted and every farmer is well 
pleased and is a soybean enthusiast.—E. 
C. Turner. 

* * * 

Henderson County.—Assisted in ship- 
ping 1,250 bushels of rye this week. The 
sales on the curb market amounted to 
$883.40. The farmers have a large va- 
riety of well put-up vegetables.—E. F. 
Arnold. 

oe 

Buncombe County.—During the past 
10 years, Mr. E. S. Jarrett has been 
balancing the different phases of farm- 
ing on his large mountain farm. This 
year he has sold 75 lambs from a med- 
ium-sized flock, a number of fat steers, a 
few calves, 1,000 pounds of honey and 
some timber, especially chestnut. He has 
enough home-grown supplies for his 
family and livestock, approximately 3,000 
bushels of apples, 100 bushels of potatoes, 
two large porkers, and some other farm 
products yet to be marketed. Mr. Gar- 
rett well demonstrates what can be done 
on a typical mountain farm.—L. D. 
Thrash. 

** * 

McDowell County.—Four community 
meetings were held with good attendance. 
After short talks about community work 
and timely farm subjects, motion pictures 
were shown. Prices are being secured in 
interest of placing a codperative order 
for fruit trees. Grass and clover pasture 
mixtures sowed this spring survived the 
drouth better than had been expected and 
most of them will be a success.—W. L. 
Smarr. 

*“ * &* 

Madison County.—I went before the 
County Commissioners with Dr. Husman 
and lent my support to getting them to 
put on the county-wide tuberculosis test. 
On Tuesday the commissioners voted to 
accept the contract offered them by Dr. 
Husman. Monday 700 pounds of vetch 
was received and delivered and since then 
have ordered over 200 pounds more.— 
Earle Brintnall. 

*“* * 

Macon County.—On my trip in Geor- 
gia I talked with two county agents. 
They told me that they were selling poul- 
try in carlot shipments and were getting 
from 4 to 6 cents per pound more for 
poultry than we are getting for it sell- 
ing to trucks. I plan to start carlot sales 
again as soon as possible—J. W. Arren- 
dale. 

* * & 

Burke County—Mr. Wm. Vrooman of 
Morganton, prepared five acres during 
summer for alfalfa and seeded the crop 
with the first season early in August. 
Mr. Vrooman now has a perfect stand 
making a wonderful start. August seed- 
ing of alfalfa on properly prepared land 
has proved very successful in this sec- 
tion during the past three years. Even 
during the drouth of 1925 it succeeded 
and the planting has yielded more feed 
value in spite of the continued drouth 
in 1926 than the same land would likely 
have done in any other crop.—R. L. 
Sloan. 











It pays to fence with 7 


DIXISTEEL 
FENCE 


Pronounced “Dixie-Steel” 





Fence as many 
lots as possible! 


THEN you can seed the unoccu- 
pied fenced fields and have green 
feed at low cost coming along 


for your stock. If you raise 
poultry and hogs, alternating 
yards are most important for 
their health and productivity. 
Successful farmers and agricul- 
tural authorities will bear this 
out. And systematic fencing 
will save you labor costs. 

Put up Dixisteel woven wire 
fence. Its makers realize that 
the farmer wants years of splen- 
did service from his wire fence 
and Dixisteel is pre-eminently 
the fence of everlasting satis- 
faction. Made to fit every need 
of southern farmers. 


Wonderful galvanizing 


Dixisteel Fence is given extra-long life 
through heavy galvanizing by a special 
process excelled by no other manufac- 
turer. This galvanizing will not peel 
or flake off. Rust is prevented. It is espe- 
cially adapted to our southern climate. 

Hinge joint construction with two 
complete wraps at each joint. Stays 
will not slip. Fence will not sag. The 
wavy tension curves in the line wires 
allow for expansion and contraction due 
to changes in temperature, and bring 
the fence back to an upright position 
@fter having been subjected to sudden 
or severe pressure. 

Dealers everywhere carry the com- 
plete line of Dixistee] Fence for cattle, 
hogs and poultry. Mail coupon for free 
booklet—“Farming with Fences.” 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


We also make wire nails, 
staples, barbed wire, 
plain wire, bale ties, 
cotton ties, angles, 
bars, bands, 
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ATLANTIC STEEL _—— 
Atlanta, Ga. Dept. 





Please send me ‘ cian with Fences.” 
| [  PPTTTITITITITITI TTT TTT TTT 
AABIEB, 00 ccccccccese PPTTTITITTTTT TTT 




















made for the *® 
government and 
contain only the finest wool yarn; elastic 
ribbed tops; every pair brand new and per- 
fect, and are worth three times our price. 





——————{Postage 
Our Bargain Bulletin, listing 
FREE hundreds of money-saving bar- 
gains, sent to any address upon request. 
Write for ap i ¢/ today. 
LINCOLN M. A. A COMPANY 
Dept. 106 = say 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
SAY: “I saw your advertisement ™ 
The Progressive Farmer.” 
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When to Decorate 
phen is the best time in which to 


do interior painting and varnishing. 
The two things that are most harmful 
to paint and varnish are excessive heat 
and moisture, one of which is present in 
spring and the other in summer. Though 
it may not be apparent, the house is quite 
damp in the early spring. Moisture, 
however slight, may cause paint and var- 
nish to blister, But the winter months 
are cold, and comparatively dry, even 
outside. Inside, the house is warm and 
still drier, therefore it is the ideal sea- 
son in which to do your interior decorat- 
ing. When surfaces have been properly 
prepared, drying conditions are good, 
since the warm atmosphere of the house 
is free from humidity and dust. The 
best advice we can give you, therefore, 
is: “Don’t delay till damp spring or hot 
summer, but do your interior painting in 
winter.” 

Spring and summer are the busy sea- 
sons on the farm. Most of us have en- 
tirely too much to do then to be bothered 
with interior painting and decorating. 
It is far more convenient to do this dur- 
ing the long and not very busy winter 
months. When we realize that winter is 
not only the most convenient but also 
the very best time in which to do in- 
terior painting, not many of us will be 
willing to put it off till the spring merely 
because the “other fellow” always does it. 

FRANK PRICE HECKEL. 

Editor’s Note.—This is another of the 

articles in our series to help promote 

our campaign for “Making the South a 

Land of Painted Farm Homes.” Mr. 

Heckel’s next subject will be “Refinish- 


ing Farm Furniture,” and will appear in 
an early issue. 


MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


1 pe greatest mistake we ever made is 
that three years ago we raised noth- 
ing but cotton on our farm. And, too, 
this cotton was raised as our grand- 
father raised it. My father once thought 
the methods of his father were the best, 














but experience has shown us differently. | 


For the past three years we have been 
getting The Progressive Farmer and 
have been getting helpful ideas from 
each copy. The result is, we now raise 
quite a supply of feedstuff, have a splen- 
did orchard, a fine garden, and are get- 
ting along better than ever before. T. P. 
-_ * * 


Selected Undesirable Orchard Site.— 
One mistake I made when I started our 
home eight years ago, was in the selec- 
tion of a place for my orchard. I plant- 
ed about an acre of rich new ground 
tal the woods in good trees from a re- 
liable nurseryman. They have made a 
wonderful growth, but have never borne 
very much fruit. The soil is too rich in 
mitrogen. I made another mistake by 
Planting bur clover on it, which increased 
the nitrogen and promoted. growth in- 
stead of fruit. I prune every year and 
Spray for scale. My peach trees are 

infested with the scale, which I 
have been told thrives better by being 
near the woods. A FARMER. 

“ * * 

Let Stumps Stay in Field —Failure to 
remove old stumps from the field is caus- 
ig us much hard work hoeing around 
them and loss of hay by making it hard 
to run a mowing machine profitably. 
The Stumps also look bad in the field.— 

MRS. J. E. P. 
* * * 

Big Profit in Five Fruit Trees—One 
of the most profitable things on my farm 
ast year was four peach trees and one 
Pear tree. They furnished my family 
and most of the neighborhood with fine 
Peaches, and I sold $19.20 worth of pears 
- fed at least eight bushels to the 
gs. R. H. H. 

*“ * * 

Didn't Prune Fruit Trees—One of the 
Bteatest mistakes we have made is not 
Pruning our fruit trees. We have let 
to 8tass grow so high, it’s right hard 

Spray or gather the fruit. <2 

















EESEGER 


U1et-at every point 
on the speedometer 


The new Valve-in-Head Engine in the 1927 
Buick hardly seems to be in the same car with 
you. 

This wonderful result is due to vital engine 
improvements which have made the 1927 
Buick Valve-in-Head Engine vibrationless 
beyond belief. 

Quiet and smoothness prevail at every point on 
the speedometer. 


Come in and try this remarkable new car. You 
never have driven anything like it. 





BUICK MOTOR CO., FLINT, MICH. 
Division of Genera! Motors Corporati 























FARMERS 





and Small Town Men 


one county. Any number of farmers make $1,000 to 
$2,000 between Fall and Spring. Every farm should 


have fire 
farmers buy on 


tion and sell easily. Simply take orders. We deliver and 


collect. Full size, 
noes furnished. 


t ers in the world. Represent us in your spare 
time, Make $1,000 to $2,000 a year extra in this easy, 
dignified work. Write at once for free Booklet, ‘‘Build- 
ing a Permanen ad 


pany, 1326 Fyr- 





HE a 


‘A DAY FOR PART 
TIME WORKERS 


We want a reliable man in each 
county to show samples of our new 
patented Fire Extinguishers, ap 
proved by the Underwriters Labora- 
tories. Easy to make $10 a day in 
spare time. Bowman sold over 300 in 









jon. Every farmer fears fire. Many 
sight. They make amazing demonstra- 





, filled samples and all kinds of selling 
We are the leading makers of fire ex- 

















t Income. Addresa Fyr-F Com- 
Fyter Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. wal * 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, October 4.—Some of the 
newest school dresses for girls of 
the teen age are composed of plaid skirts 
and plain over-blouses of harmonizing 
color. Perhaps two 
old garments may be 
combined to make 
one new dress of 
this sort. 

Tuesday, October 
5.—Be careful not to 
spill perfume on 
your celluloid or so- 
called ivory toilet 
articles. The mak- 
ers say there is no 
way of removing the stains short of 
sending the articles back to the factory. 

Wednesday, October 6—If you have 
no lettuce try a little chopped cabbage 
in the children’s sandwiches, 

Thursday, October 7—If you had any 
of the large flowered cannas this sum- 
mer, be sure to save the seed. It can be 
planted now or put in a box of moist 
sand, buried outdoors and planted in the 
spring. 

Friday, October 8.—A bit of mustard 
gives a tang to macaroni and cheese. 

Saturday, October 9—You may not be 
able to give your child expensive music 
lessons but it costs nothing to teach him 
good table manners and they are even 
more useful in later life. 

Sunday, October 10.—All people are 
glad to have pleasant memories but not 
all are providing the material for such 
memories. If you would look back by 
and by to something that you will be glad 
you said or did, now is the time to do or 
say something which will give you food 
for gladness—Henry Clay Trumbull. 


The Personal Touch 


| BELIEVE in the personal touch, A 
woman should not wear clothes in 
which she feels uncomfortable or strange. 
She must feel at home in her clothes if 
she is to wear them well. A dress or a 
hat may be fashionable, beautiful or 
smart, but a woman should say to her- 
self before she buys either: Do I feel 
and look myself in it? If there is a doubt, 
refrain. I know a woman who is al- 
ways worshipping strange gods in this 
manner and continually having either to 
scrap, sell or give away the things she 
buys, which are not suitable to her per- 
sonality. This rule has nothing to do 
with money or position, 


A Husband's Party 


E, THE Eldemont Home Demon- 

stration Club of Alamance County, 
N. C., conceived the idea that the men 
folks of the community should know 
something more of club work and should 
be invited to join together in a meeting. 
So we decided to give “our husbands” a 
party. A Brunswick stew was decided 
upon and with the assistance of several 
of the men folks, the party was a reality. 


A more ideal place than Mr. Ira Mur- 
ry’s grounds could not have been selected. 
They live back from the road in a big 
grove of trees, and Mr. Murry’s interest 
in the party made him a valuable asset 
to the success of the affair. He built a 
long table, ample to accommodate the 
whole community. He bought a ham and 
had it boiled for fear the stew would not 
hold out. But Mrs. W. A. Thornton 
saw to it-that there was plenty of stew; 
and while she was making the stew in a 
big iron pot in the yard, the salad was 
in the making and sandwiches were being 
prepared, the crowd began to gather, and 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


gather they did until about 90 had as- 
sembled. 

From four until five thirty there were 
contests and games. Then Mr. King, 
county superintendent of schools, gave a 
very interesting and timely talk om “com- 
munity work,” after which supper was 
served. And speaking of those “eats’”— 
My, what good stew it was as well as 
salad, sandwiches, lemonade, coffee, and 
cake. It is needless to say that the crowd 
enjoyed this feed. 

A “husbands’ party” was something 
new for this woman’s club but because 
all present pronounced it such a big suc- 
cess it was suggested that the Eldemont 
Home Demonstration Club make it an 
annual affair. A MEMBER. 


Add Delicious Chutneys to 
Your Pickle Shelf 


ET onions’ atoms lurk within the 
bowl, and scarce suspected, animate 
the whole.”—Sydney Smith. 


Apple Chutney.—Two and one-half pounds 
sour apples, 1 pound brown sugar, 1 cup 
vinegar, %4 pound seeded and cut raisins, 2 
tablespoons each ground ginger and mustard 
seed, 2 tablespoons salt. 

Peel and slice the apples, put them in a 
preserving kettle with the sugar and all 
other ingredients, covering with the vinegar, 
and boil slowly for fully an hour or until 
the chutney attains a rich brown color. Turn 
into sterilized jars and seal. 


Tomato Chutney (Green).—Three and one- 
half pounds green tomatoes, 1 teaspoon 
ground ginger, 1 teaspoon each allspice and 
mustard seed, 1 onion, 1 quart vinegar, 1 
pound brown sugar. 

Cut the tomatoes in small pieces and put 
them into a preserving kettle with the spices 


When boiling, add the sugar 
Boil gently for two hours, 
Boil until it looks clear. 


and vinegar. 
and sliced onion. 
stirring frequently. 
Seal in small jars. 

Tomato Chutney (Red).—Two pounds ripe 
tomatoes, % pound onions, 1 pound sour ap- 
ples, % pound seeded raisins, % pound brown 
sugar, 1 tablespoon each ground ginger, cay- 
enne pepper, and salt, 1 cup vinegar. 


Pour boiling water over the tomatoes, skin 
them and cut in slices. Pare and core the 
apples, skin and finely chop the onions. Put 
all, including the vinegar and spices, into a 
preserving kettle and boil down until soft 
and bright in color. Put up in small jars 
and seal tight. 


Dressing the Small Child 


HERE is nothing that will do more to 
make a self-conscious than to 
send him amone other children in clothes 
that are obviously unlike theirs. A boy 
is especially sensitive if he is wearing 





something different from what the other 
boys wear. 

The first day my younger brother went 
to school, he was dressed in a velvet suit. 
Mother put it on him so that he might 
start schoo! well-dressed. She had no 
idea that she was subjecting him to the 








Our Pattern Department 














2823 2840 


262%3—Frock With Straight Bodice and 
Gathered Skirt.—The pattern in 


sizes 16 years, 3%, 38, 40, 42 

inches bust measure. Siz 

quires 3% yards of #-inch ‘ i 

with 4% yard of 36-inch cont ng 
2%2i—Frock With Youthful, Slender Liv« 

—The pattern cuts in size 

years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 

bust measure. Size % ren 

yards of 54-inch bordered 
280@—Frock With Bloused SU meit 

The pattern cuts in sz l 

years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 

bust measure. Size 36 requires 

yards of 40-inch material. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). Write y 1 
being sure to state number and size < 
Our new “Fall Fashion Book” 
afternoon and evening wear durin 
and picture dressmaking lessons. 
Department, The Progressinve Farmer. 





conta 
fall and winter. 
nd 15 cents now for your copy. Address Pattern 


27700—Chic Model.—T pattern cuts in 
ize 6, 18 ? 8, 40, and 42 
ne bi measure Size % re- 
quires 2% yar taffeta 3% inches 
wide t yard { 36-inch geor- 
gette crepe 
2820— Peecks With | Stanple Lines—The pat- 
. ter: size< 10. 12, and 14 
year . requir 1% yards of 
Mon mat Il with % yard of 1%- 
nc? n r tre 
2316—One-piece Dress for Juniors.—The 
pattern ct izes 6, 8, 10. 12, and 
t year Size & req 1% yards 
al wi yard 32-inch 
ne 
ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
idr plainly on your order sheet, 
u wanted 


hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 
It contains embroidery designs 


ridicule of the other small boys who were 
more sensibly clothed. That afternoon 
he came home very much out of sorts 
because he had been teased about his suit. 
As a result of mother’s mistake his whole 
first week was made miserable with teas- 
ing, although he went the second day 
dressed like the others. 

It is as bad to dress a child too poorly 
as too extravagantly. Little boys dislike 
to go in corduroys if the others of their 
age are wearing cloth suits; little girls 
dislike to go in ginghams if the others 
are wearing something they think a little 
better. A mother will do well to watch 
other children the ages of her sons and 
daughters to see what they are wearing, 


Some well-meaning mothers dress their 
children differently from the rest for 
fear that their children will look com- 
monplace. There is little danger of a 
child being an ordinary child just be- 
cause he wears clothes of the standard 
type. If he is going to be a leader, and 
not one of the ordinary children, he will 
show it by excelling in some activity 
such as debating, athletics or the school 
chorus. JOHN FAUX DOUGLAS, 


THE MENDING BASKET 














Toning Up Leather 


EOPLE who are the possessors of 

leather chairs and cushions often find 
that during the warm weather the leather 
tends to become sticky. This can be 
remedied by thoroughly washing’ the af- 
fected parts with a soft cloth moistened 
in gasoline or alcohol. Then apply neat's- 
foot oil, leave for two days and wipe off. 
Another good preserver is a mixture 
consisting of one part vinegar and two 
parts linseed oil. 

Mildew on leather furniture can be 
removed with vaseline, rubbed on lightly 
with a soft cloth. 











FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE | 
LETTERS 


What Our Club Has Achieved 


(First Prize Letter) 

HE women of our community orgat- 

ized a woman’s club last December 
with 20 members. We asked to be fed- 
erated with the home demonstration clubs 
of the county, so that we might get the 
help and inspiration our home demonstra- 
tion agent had to offer. 


Through leaders we have taken a sef- 
ies of lessons in clothing, given by a state 
specialist. We have had excellent demon- 
strations and talks on cooking, gardening 
and home improvement. And we plan 
to begin a course in house furnishing 
this fall—again through leaders selected 
from the club who will attend the house 
furnishing school and bring the informa 
tion back to us. 

We have been enthusiastic over work 
for our new consolidated school. Each 
club member—and our membership has 
increased to 37 now—has bought a book 
which she has read arid passed to another 
member, in the manner of book clubs. 
These books are to be donated to the 
school when it opens, as a nucleus for 4 
library. A hen party made enough money 
to buy a good unabridged dictionary and 
stand and the club has made first pay 
ment on a school piano and is giving 
plays and other forms of entertainment 
to finish the payments. 

But these things, important as they 
seem to us, are as nothing compared to 
the difference our club has made in the 
women themselves. Timid little ladies 
who never spoke in public before 4 
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jearning to make talks, give reports and 
demonstrations, There is being developed 
a fine feeling of codperation, a sense of 
responsibility and leadership, of which 
our community was sorely in need. 

Then, too, our social life is fuller. We 
have jolly times at our monthly meet- 
ings—an occasional contest, stunt or 
game and simple refreshments. We see 
each other oftener than we used to—and 
love each other better. 

So, although our club has achieved 
nothing spectacular in its eight months 
of existence we feel that it is accomplish- 
ing something worth while in the social 
life and ultimate progress of our com- 
munity. MRS. R. A. McCULLEN. 

Sampson County, N. C. 








TEENS AND TWENTIES 











Six Ways a Boy or Girl May 


Achieve Poise 
(First Prize Letter) 


O BE successful, one must have poise 

and self-confidence Since it is gener- 
ally conceded that many country boys and 
girls lack these qualities, they should 

strive to attain them. 

1. Acquire Learning.— 
Nothing gives you more 
self-confidence than the 
assurance that you have 
some learning. You must 
be master of your lan- 
guage, able to converse 
intelligently on various 
topics, and familiar with 
the general rules of eti- 
quette. A social blunder 
or evident ignorance is 
sure to upset you. Wise 

«reading, close observa- 
ation and intelligent con- 
versation bring favorable results. 

2. Take Pride in Your Work—yYou 
Should take pride in your work; feel your 
importance as a farmer. If you are 
ashamed of your occupation or feel in- 
fetior, you can never achieve poise and 
self-confidence. Only through self-respect 
can you win the respect of others. When 
you square your shoulders, hold up your 





head and say, “I am proud to be a} 


farmer,” you have taken a big step for- 
ward. Success in even small undertak- 
ings brings self-confidence. 


3. Strive for Health—Good health is | 


another forward stride. Poor health 


makes you dull not only in appearance | 


but also in mind and spirit. Health pro- 
motes happiness. The person who has 
vitality and good spirit is more likely to 
Possess poise and self-confidence than he 
who is tired mentally and physically. The 
thy person feels ready for every oc- 
casion. Exercise, athletics, swimming 
and dancing promote health and grace. 


4. Wear Appropriate Clothes.—To com- 
plete an attractive appearance appropriate 
clothes must be added to the healthy 
body. Choose a few good clothes that 
are becoming to you rather than many 
cheap gaudy things. There is not a per- 
son who, when he considers himself bad- 
ly dressed, will not be self-conscious and 
awkward. Make yourself as attractive as 
you can, then forget it. To keep thinking 

W you look will ruin your poise. 


5. Be Yourself—Above all things be 
yourself and make the most of your qual- 
thes. Do not think imitating your fav- 
Orite movie star or wearing a “Prince of 

ales” hat will do the trick. You can- 
not gain poise by imitating others. A 
cheerful smile and sunny disposition will 
work wonders in erasing defects. 


. 6. Take Part in C ommunity Affairs.— 
As practice makes the master,” it is 
Plain that the way to fully achieve poise 
and self-confidence is through practice. 
, You are timid, awkward or self-con- 
scious, you must mingle freely with other 
oe take part in the community af- 
- Forget yourself and think of 
else. Widen your interests. Be 
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is a ee 
RIGHT, clean, safe electric light —light that 

brings contentment and good cheer to the 

HOME evening hours—light that brings new happiness 
to the home. And smooth, quiet electric power 


to lift the weary burden of daily chores—to give 
restful hours for study and play. 


These are the blessings that Delco-Light is 
bringing to a quarter of a million farm homes— 
the things which no Delco-Light user would be 
without for many times what Delco-Light costs. 


If your home hasn’t Delco-Light, write for 
special information about the new automatic 
Delco-Light which starts, runs and stops at the 
touch of a button. Mail the coupon today. 
Prices are low—terms easy. 


~ Ce eee 


DEPENDABLE D E LCO -[] G HT ELECTRICITY 




















DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY. Dept. P-24, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send 
complete 


Name Town G unty. RFD State 














Woman’s Home Companion 
«cg bai ae HON $1.00 

McCall’s Magazine, 1 year.... 1.00 

Progressive Farmer, 1 year... 1.00 


Regular price ...... ...+-$3.00 
Send Order Now to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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ACLEAN SKIN 


is the basis of beauty. Thousands 
possess it because the soap they use is 

















Polite and friendly. ILSE WOLF. 
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we went to the room where we were to 
sleep. Two other clubs roomed with ys. 
We slept on the floor but we enjoyed it 
because it was much fun to see all the 
girls scattered around the room. We 
lay down with the thought that we had 


Brings Home the 
Bacon as well 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 


No Success Without Hard Work 














as the Medals 


4 





SK any crack shot why he uses the 
US .22 N.R.A. long-rifle cartridge 


for target shooting. ‘‘ Because it’s a 
record-smasher,” he’ll say. Not only 
was the Olympic Small-Bore Cham- 


























Years of Training and Much Self-Sacrifice Required, Says Walter Johnson 


O SOUTHERN Farm Boys:— 


I consider common sense and hard work to be the best formula I know 


for success. 


life, no matter in what line, unless he has had these qualifications. 
cess is not won overnight. 
of years of training and much self-sacrifice to gain 





You seldom see any man who has made a success of his 


Real suc- 
It is nearly always the result 


winters in the cities, but always where I could be out- 
doors most of the time, hunting or doing farm work. 


spent a day worth while. 


The next day we were to have our 


county contest. 
the contest. 


I represented our club in 
To my great joy, it was an- 


nounced the next day that I was county 


winner for first-year clothing. 
We 


heard many interesting 


lectures 
and talks on the important things of life. 


your end. We also had a canning lesson under 

I was born and reared on a farm and I will always be “Mother” Walker. This was very in- 
a farmer at heart. I am never as happy as when I am in teresting, because it convinced us that 
the country, and I love dogs, cows, and chickens. I owe we did not know how to can, but that we 
my long life in baseball to the fact that I have never spent had learned much about it. We (inished 


our dresses before the short course was 


over, went to the pond every a 


at On, 


The best way to keep in condition is never to get out of had entertainments both nights, and en- 

WALTER JOHNSON COndition. WALTER JOHNSON. joyed ourselves all the time. 

_ Every farm boy knows the story of Walter Johnson, the “Big Train” of baseball. About 4:30 o'clock the third rnoon 
Few players can stand the physical strain of big league baseball for even 10 years, . | , 
but after 20 years of it, Walter Johnson pitched during the innings which won the we went home, feeling that wi d been 
World Series for his team year before last. “Never get out of condition,” he says, helped by this and knowing those 
and much of his success has been due to the fact that he has consistently practiced . a 
the rules he gives in this message to our boys. His high standards of personal con- were three red letter days for u 
duct have made him one of the best loved and most popular heroes of the great CHARLOTTE KI RY, 


Anmierican sport. Next week’s 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service. 


“Success Talk” will be by “David Grayson.” 


Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe.) 








Attended Berkeley County, S. 


entertainment and treats. It rained sev- 
eral days but that did not dampen our 


Marlboro County, S. C. 


Demonstration Teams 


Camp Vail 


tend 





pionship won with this ultra-accurate vas ‘ . F 
H -22, but it holds a string of world’s a Short Course ardor or our fun. Thirteen counties pve demonstration teams of lem- 
4 marks ‘‘a mile long.” F ANY girl , se . ang Were represented by 250 girls and boys. bers each went from Virgini amp 
! For target work, the N.R.A. comes . oe ee = onesome ane We all went home happy and hoping that Vail, Eastern States Expositic ring- 
with solid lead bullet. It can also be wants to have a jolly time just let we may be able to go again next year. field, Mass., September 19-2 hese 
| had with hollow -point bullet for them join the 4-H Club. After a club te ad the 4H Club Me teams were carefully selectec m & 
! hunting. The hollow-point N.R.A. will | member has attended one short course, . malin rom the n uD page in large number of demonstration oan | 
| drop any small game or vermin—foxes, they will never want to quit the club. The Progressive Farmer. . erg ‘ 
H woodchucks, squirrels, rabbits, hawks, : GEORIAN RAWLINSON. records of teams that had give mon- ] 
i crows, grouse. In June, 1925, I won on sewing and Nottoway County, Va. strations this year and last yea ‘ 
As one shooter puts it, ‘‘the hollow- | got a trip to Winthrop College which I Te: a Tg. Vail wen: 
| ; - ; : eams attending Camp were ; { 
point N.R.A. brings home the bacon, | enjoyed very much. We saw lots of Short Course at Fletcher Foed~Lula Connelly and The! Mat. 
while the solid-bullet N.R.A. brings | beautiful and interesting things and the : ices. Maia ones ga M ( 
| home the medals.” Both styles fit any | ciuh Jadies gave us lots of interesting Memorial, S. . my + oon 3 ' Mie 
rifle taking long or long-rifle .22’s. . I . 1926. I attended ; Jones and Dorothy Atkins, vahan- 1 
] me lessons. In June, 1926, I attended our ($2 Prize Letter) nock; clothing—Fannie Crigle: Ed- P 
q How to Hunt Small Game” | county short course at our high school E ARRIVED at Fletcher Memorial na Clore, Madison; swine—F Sim- | 
is just one of many subjects treated in- ea —_ — yer rage re em for our short course about 11 o'clock, mers and Theodore Shiflet, Ro ham; t 
q terestingly in a shooting booklet just vere were about /9 club girls and DOYS Before lunch we became acquainted with agronomy—Joe O’Brien and  O- a 
issued by us. Written for owners of .22 | at the dormitories. W hile on our short the place and had chapel. There were Brien,. Appomattox. A 
ff rifles. Write for your copy, specifying | course, we went bathing and played apout 75 girls there. ie tee © Midi oo sitls tl 
Booklet G. games, made party favors, listened to os : pe ites —e™ © , st 
: ; “ Since the course was going to last only club agent, was in charge. 
} ‘ ‘ club ladies who told many interesting : - s 
i Evidence of Terrific : 2 ; three days, we had to begin working im- 
| stories and did many other things. I mediately after lunch in order to do all ce 
Shocking Force don’t think that I ever had a much bet- os lad canal ie Club Boy and Girl Go to a 
i Th ll f th ter time. , ‘ ; a. 
1 h mt bullet N RA x , P Our county agent had told us at our Training Schoo! m 
olow-pointN.R.A. There is but one fault I find with : : - ane? ; nN h 
has a velocity of our club and that is the short course last a 7 = — OSETTA Turner of Re rele be 
Pa aia ake < SS. Je began firs . ; cking 
S080 Seot a sonnne doesn’t come often enough, for I'd like a 7s Se Mane 8 dres a We began first by former club girl of Ro sham a 
and mushrooms letie vacation abeut twice a year. My cutting out our dresses. There were sO County, and Raymond Watson New . 
when it hits. The } > 2 . , . . many girls and not enough machines for Bern. club boy of Craven Cou were . 
! result is deadly advice to all the girls and boys is to join oil Guat we ik cat ant tos Gee to Od ’ y : tit 
| shocking force. See for yourself what | the 4-H] Club if they are not members p+ Roi in tak a 6 selected by the agricultural exter sion au- m, 
/ happens by shooting one of the hollow- | already. KATIE WYNDHAM. _——— a ; thorities of State College to ‘epresent ar 
nose bullets thru a cake of soap. There Berkeley County, S. C. About half-past four our instructor North Carolina at the Fourth [nterna- 
q will be a small hole where the bullet told us to put up our work, and we went tional Training School for clu!) leaders 
{ goes ane oe large hole with a scalloped W t Wi th Sh down to the pond, which was about 100 held at Springfield, Massachusetts, Sep- 
rem where it comes out. ent to in rop ort yards from the school building to watch tember 12 to 25. [: 
ete a ae co. Course some of the girls dive. Miss Sarah These two young people are splendid ' 
1 111 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. Rogers was in charge of the pond. When examples of the fine types of boyhood ag 
| irl, 12 s old, living in Clar- she thought that they h : - 4 nie 
| DD NA, (LAist 22a ol ving in Car. thea tat they had et noah Sant ink ised ei ee 
i . e °. endon County, and belong to Oakdale fun, she had us to go back to the build- eg by the county home and farm agents, tor 
i Long-Rifle Club, Our agent is Miss Koontz. We ing and get ready for supper. said the agricultural authorities in an- cle 
q CARTRIDGES like her very much. , After supper, we went into the audi- nouncing their selection. The ciciegates tiv 
| I won two 4-H Club pins for not miss- torium where we were entertained by had all their expenses paid Sy the Vir 
a ing a club meeting in two years. Also the girls of Bennettsville. The program Training School and this is the first shi 
iq this past year I won a free trip to the consisted of several dances which were time that North Carolina has ev«r been ing 
After the entertainment invited to particin-te. Sou 





Answering Ads. == 


that Appear in The | 


State Short Course which was held at 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C, 
June 3-11. There were 25 club girls 
there and we learned so many things and 
time that I wish all 


very comical. 





> 


—— e had such a nice 
; Progressive Farmer club girls could go one time anyway. 
y mean more than words. It means a - HELEN SMITH. Geo 
% that you are assured of satisfaction Clarendon County, S. C. 
i op geting a square deal. We see to i. 
‘ t. 
} Peam 
Read the classified ads. They offer Went to Petersburg Camp wh 
i many ideas as to improving your ’ Hogs, 
poultry and livestock, tell you where AM an ll-year-old 4-H Club girl and Steer: 
j pg Ry | > ae wae live in Virginia. For several years I pea 
home, etc. have sighed as I watched my older sister oom 
By the way, if you have anything pack up to go to the short courses. My Hay, 
you don’t need let friend neighbor ¢ sc or ; . 3 “e 
i a a ~~ s _? turn came this summer and it was with 
will spread the news and 2 eens great joy that I went to the Petersburg Fo 
extra money for you. Camp July 12. I had a wonderful time. ‘ 
‘ a Every day was crammed full of interest- rm can 
Address Classified iv. Dept. ° r 
ing lessons and fun. We were taught AUGUSTA COUNTY, VIRGINIA, CLUB GIRTS AND bOYS AT BLACKSBURG the 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER jj) | basketry, scientific cooking, sewing, ete. SHORT COURSE worl 
We also had health lessons. Mr. S. B. Fenne, county agent, is at the left, and M°<. damood, his assistatt, 000 
RALEIGH, N. C. is at the right. Forty-two club members and leaders accompanied them to the for 





For fun we had boat riding, bathing, 





course, Everybody is smiling and happy. 


They must have 


nad a wonderful time. 












 — Trend of the Markets 


E cotton market has been persistently 
4 weak in the last two weeks because 
of both public and private forecasts of a 
rather liberal crop. The official estimate 
of 15,810,000 bales on September 23 com- 
pares with 15,166,000 bales predicted two 
weeks previously. 

While such a crop represents a con- 
siderable decrease from the yield of 
1925, it compares with the reported world 
consumption of about 13,750,000 bales of 
American cotton in the past cotton year 
and 13,140,0000 bales two years ago. Al- 
lowing for some increase in demand this 
year, there is still a wide margin of sup- 
ply, especially when the heavy carry-over 
is considered. The same line of argu- 
ment shows that there is room for some 
deterioration in the crop without leading 
to shortage in supplies. 

Both speculative and mill buyers have 
been impressed by such considerations. 
With raw cotton getting cheaper every 
day, cloth buyers have not been taking 
hold freely. Foreign cotton trade re- 
ports haye not been of a stimulating sort. 
Under these surroundings, and the in- 
crease in pressure from selling of the 
new crop, it is not surprising that prices 
have yielded. 

While these influences have dominated 
the trend of prices, they do not tell the 
whole story. To begin with, the crop is 
not made. With growth two to four 
weeks late, and cold weather over the 
north, damage through an early killing 
frost is a possibility. With thousands of 
acres of open cotton, damage from the 
hurricane that has just passed has re- 
duced the supply in some measure. Re- 
ports of ginnings have hardly supported 
the official estimate of the size of the crop. 
Consumer demand for cotton goods is 
likely to show some stimulation from the 
much lower prices than those prevailing 
last year. Producers will become reluc- 
tant to sell for the same reason. Fin- 
ally, in addition to the reduction in the 
American crop compared with last year, 
the Egyptian and Indian crops also are 
smaller. 

The situation is still freighted with un- 
certainty, and weakness is probable until 
some cause for reduction in current esti- 
mates of yield appears. On the other 
hand, further declines are not likely to 
be severe, as prevailing prices discount 
a great deal of bearishness. A two-cent 
break undoubtedly has whetted the appe- 
tite of spinners for raw cotton, and may 
make them as anxious to buy as growers 
are to sell and perhaps more so. 


Peanuts 


[MPROVED demand in important 

Northern consuming centers and dam- 
age to the new crop from the hurricane 
have given the peanut market a strong 
tone. Spot stocks in Chicago have been 
Cleaned up, and the east reports an ac- 
tive demand for extra large and No. 1 
Virginias. No. 1 Spanish for October 
shipment, representing new crop offer- 
ings, are quoted at 9% cents, f. o. b. 
Southern points. 


Price Trends 


AVERAGE prices at Chicago except 
cotton at New York and peanuts at 
tgia shipping points. 

Sept. 21 Week Year 


1926 Ago Ago 


Cotton, spot middli 
4 - ng, D.. $ .1660 $ .1785 .2440 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, 09% 09% $ 


Potatoes, Northern Round 
ites, cwt 


Bee. Cw. one. 1.90 275 1.95 
Steers. average, cwt. ...... 12.00 11.55 12.75 
» Medium native, cwt. 9.48 28 9.15 
Fes. fresh firsts, doz. ... 37% .35 34 

ter, extras, _ ieee 44 .43 46% 
Cote’ No, 2 mixed, bu. ... .78 82% -89 
Hay, No. 2 white, bu, .... .43 .43 .40 
» No. 1 timothy, ton.. 28.00 23.00 27.00 

BR SR 


FoR the year ending July 31, 1926, there 
‘were used 13,730,000 bales of Ameri- 
an cotton or 474,000 bales more than for 
year ending July 31, 1925. The total 
world’s consumption for 1926 was 24,681,- 
bales or 1,387,000 bales more than 
for 1925 —Int’} Fed. Master Spinners. 








Thirty-six insulators in a 6-volt bat- 
tery. The tiniest flaw in any one of 
them is an open gate for trouble. 
Built with care is the Willard way, 
so Willard Insulation is “‘candled” 
like eggs—one piece at a time. 








Serviced with care is OUR way. 
Willard 5-Point Inspection, the kind 
we give, includes the five important 
things a battery man should do each 
time he tests and fills your battery. 
Saves batteries. Saves money. 


that’s 
Service 


Willard Battery 


We Service All Makes and Sell Willards 
for All Cars—for Radio, too. men 
sans AUCTIONEER 


Many requests to hold terms in East. Hence a Special 
Term Oct. 4, 1012 9th N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Col. W. B, Carpenter, 21 years Preakient of Largest 
Auction School in World, will be im charge, assisted 
by Col. Daniel Perry, of Columbus, O., World’s Great- 
est Dairy Cattle Auctioneer, and other Real Estate and 
Tobacco Auctioneers will instruct. Class limited to 25, 
so you will get much practice. Send no money, but 
you must enroll to hold place for this term. 

American Auction College, Kansas City, Mo. 































Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELI- 

ABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering, Geees the sub- 
scriber says, “I saw your advertisement in e Progressive 
Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us 
within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 
one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent mis- 
representation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 
ing of real estate, because 
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Harper’s Hog Fee 














parchasing. 











lavectigste teat beter Phe Prpenreacie Jarmal™ 
A Balanced Fish Meal Mixture ee 
Boney & Harper Milling Company 


314-18 Nutt St., Wilmington, N. C. 








Cee 


NEW. 


Po 
‘ain ‘Peete Encgpe 
iP end 
iow bactory Prices 


MEN WANTED 


oad fare to 8. et us n 
expert automobile mechanic and get a good 
job for you. Learn a trade with a real future. The cost 
to you is small. Expert instructors—fine equipment—real 
shop work. No negroes taken. Write for free catalog at 


Write today for my 
Gai 





B.: 
the Fi - 
PR Bee Rada: ne ey _GLOVER'S 












Dept. 5502Clevelasd.O. 


tL DOG MEDICINES 








once. Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33. Nashvitle, Tenn. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 


Late Cutting of Alfalfa 


“t HAVE made two light cuttings of 
alfalfa and now have a light growth 
about 10 inches high. Should I cut this 
mow or wait until wearly time for frost?” 
It is too late in 
season to cut alfalfa 
making so weak a 
growth as 10 inches. 
Your plants are very 
probably weakened 
by two years of 
drouth, and any 
growth being made 
now is needed to re- 
main uncut in order 
that the roots may 
be strengthened for next year’s crop. 


Cc. L. NEWMAN 


Winter Greens for Poultry 


Grazing 
“wy AT is the best crop I can grow to 
feed to my chickens in the winter 


and early spring? Should I use fer- 
tilizer ?” 

Personally we prefer rape and kale 
for rich land, and a mixture of wheat 
and rye with crimson clover on medium 
land. These crops should be sowed as 
soon as possible. By all means fertilize 





this crop. Make a heavy application of 
manure and then apply 500 pounds acid 
phosphate, 200 pounds nitrate of soda, 
and 100 pounds muriate of potash per 
acre and top dress with 100 pounds of 
nitrate early next March. 


Land Hungry for Lime 
“QINCE 1924 when we had heavy rains 

a low ground field has been getting 
harder and harder to plow. It breaks up 
in big clods and produces the poorest 
crops I have ever grown on this field. 
Did the heavy rains of 1924 poison the 
land?” 

We suspect this land needs drainage. 
We know that drainage will improve it. 
It also needs lime, and the same is true 
of humus. Apply at least two tons of 
ground limestone, sow rye and vetch, 
plow this under in late April, and then 
sow soybeans and plow this crop under, 
too. 


Wheat With Oats for Hay 


“IS THERE any objection to sowing 
wheat and oats together for hay?” 
None that we know of. We heartily 
approve of it but advise that some leg- 
ume be added to the mixture, such as 
vetch, crimson clover, or bur clover. Read 





what County Agent Broom says on page 
10 of The Progressive Farmer for Sep- 
tember 11 about mixing winter crops. 


Home Growing of Grain for 
Poultry 


Witt it pay me to grow grain for 
feeding my large flock of hens? 
What can I grow besides corn?” 

As soon as possible sow Tennessee 
beardless barley at the rate of one bushel 
to the acre and supplement this with 
corn sowed next spring. Land that will 
make 25 to 35 bushels of corn to the 
acre should make at least 30 to 40 bush- 
els of barley. Wheat and oats can also 
be sowed now. One correspondent writes 
that she has found Sudan grass seed good 
summer grain feed for poultry. She al- 
lows her chickens to run in the field be- 
fore and after the Sudan grass seed ma- 
ture, thus saving more expensive grain. 


Will Red Clover Reseed? 


“Tt SOWED red clover on wheat last 

February and now have a fine stand. 
If I plow this down this fall or winter 
and plant corn next spring, will I get a 
volunteer stand of clover next fall?” 

If you have a good stand of clover 
and a full crop of seed, you probably 
will have it reseed next fall. Plow 
the land now and leave it rough through 
the winter. Plant corn early next spring 
without turning the land. Just disk until 
a good seedbed is made. Harvest the 





The Progressive Farmer 


corn as soon as it is ready to cut and 
turn the land. If this is done next Sep. 
tember, it should bring up the clover 
seed and give you a good stand in small 
grain sowed soon after the corn stubble 
is plowed or without sowing small grain, 
Several years ago we saw the second crop 
of red clover growing in a field that had 
produced clover and corn for 38 years 
without reseeding the clover. The clover 
and corn alternated and small grain fol- 
lowed the corn. This was in Davie 
County, N. C., adjoining your own county, 


Time to Turn Stubble Land 


‘T HAVE a field of stubble covered 
with crabgrass and ragweed. Should 
I plow this growth under before or af- 
ter frost?” 


Plow as soon as possible and sow to a 
winter cover crop. Why let this land 
loaf through the winter when it could 
be producing grain, hay, and pasturage 
and at the same time improve the land? 
If this field had been sowed to summer 
legumes soon after harvest last spring, 
sowed to wheat, oats, rye, barley, rape, 
vetch, clovers, etc., this fall then it 
would have produced two crops between 
the last harvest and next May or June, 
whereas now it is producing only weeds 
and gullies. Crops for plowing down in 
the fall should be disked first and turned 
under before frost. Frost injures crab- 
grass, ragweed, etc., for use as plant 
food, just as it injures soybeans, cow- 
peas, etc., for stock feed. 











No. 1A Autographic Kodak 
Junior for 24x4% prints, 
$16 with Kodar lens, /.7.9, 
and Kodex shutter. 


**Kodak on the Farm" is an 
illustrated booklet that 
tells about making pictures 
for fun and foruse. Yours 
for the asking at your 
dealer's, or from us. 












Get a Kodak now 


Plenty of time in the fall for picture-making 
and plenty of pictures to make, both the fun kind 
you'll linger over later and the practical kind you'll 
refer to frequently—prints that record breeding proj- 
ects or sé// individual animals, for example. 

Any Kodak is easy to work—let a dealer show you. 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester,N.Y. 























However storms may interfere with travel, telephone operators are at their posts 


An Unfailing Service 





AMERICANS rely upon quick 
communication and prove it 
by using the telephone seventy 
million times every twenty- 
four hours. In each case some 
one person of a hundred mil- 
lion has been called for by 
some other person and con- 
nected with him by means of 
telephone wires. 

So commonly used is the 
telephone that it has come to 
be taken for granted. Like 
the air they breathe, people 
do not think of it except when 
in rare instances they feel the 
lack of it. 

Imagine the seventeen mil- 
lion American telephones 
dumb, and the wires dead. 
Many of the every-day activ- 
ities would be paralyzed. 


Mails, telegraphs and every 
means of communication and 
transportation would be over- 
burdened. The streets and 
elevators would be crowded 
with messengers. Newspaper 
men, doctors, policemen, fire- 
men and business men would 
find themselves facing condi- 
tions more difficult than those 
of fifty years ago, before the 
telephone had been invented. 

To prevent such a catastro- 
he is the daily work of three 
ndeed thousand telephone 
men and women. To main- 
tain an uninterrupted and 
dependable telephone service 
is the purpose of the Bell Sys- 
tem,and to that purpose all its 
energy and resources are 
devoted. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED CoMPANIES 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


me 
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© Live Virginia Farm News 
OUDOUN and Roanoke counties have 
been designated as accredited areas 
for bovine tuberculosis by the Federal 
government, according to an announce- 
ment by Dr. R. E. 
Brookbank, federal 
veterinarianin 
charge of tubercu- 
losis eradication in 
Virginia. The two 
counties are the first 
in Virginia to re- 
ceive this distinc- 
tion. Work of test- 
ing the areas in the counties was begun 
three years ago. Final tests have been 
completed and the necessary quarantine 
issued against the importation of un- 
tested cattle. Approximately 24,000 cat- 
tle were tested in both counties, Dr. 
Brookbank said; about 17,000 in Lou- 
doun and 7,000 in Roanoke. 
* * * 

Most of the bright tobacco markets in 
Virginia will open on October 5. The 
quality of this year’s crop is unusually 
good and the farmers are looking for- 
ward with much interest to the prices 
which the opening sales will bring. 





* * * 

Orange County under the leadership 
of E. V. Breeden, county agent, is mak- 
ing plans to wipe out the bunt smut in 
the wheat crop in that county. 


with the importance of treating his seed 
wheat. The Orange County wheat mills 
are very much interested, and will furnish 
copper carbonate for treating seed at 
wholesale price. 

i 

Governor Byrd expresses strong ap- 
proval of the campaign being conducted 
by the Virginia State Horticultural So- 
ciety to promote strict grading of apples 
this year in a letter to E. D. Nininger, 
president of the society. In his letter 
the Governor says :— 

“On the eve of harvesting one of the 
largest apple crops in the history of the 
state I want to strongly urge the move- 
ment for better grades of apples. We 
have a crop of apples of as good qual- 
ity as ever before, and we have an op- 
portunity to pack this crop in such a 
manner as to establish a reputation for 
high grade fruit on markets which will 
be most valuable in future years. I want 
to urge every grower to use the 
inspection wherever possible.” 


x * * 


Certification of poultry in Virginia un- | 
der the State Division of Markets, codp- | 


erating with the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, is now making rapid and satisfac- 
tory growth, according to Nelson A. 
Loucks, poultry specialist. The certifi- 
cation of poultry was initiated in Vir- 
ginia last year. Contracts with hatcher- 
ies have been increased by four for the 
coming year, and this brings the total up 
to 10. The number of birds under the 
new contract total approximately 10,000 
and the total number to be inspected dur- 
ing the year will probably be 50,000. Re- 
cent meetings of poultrymen and hatch- 
ery owners have shown that the poultry 
gtowers in the state are very much 
Pleased with the inspection service. Hatch- 
ery owners report that testing for bacil- 
lary white diarrhea in flocks from which 
they bought eggs and the removal of re- 
acting birds had greatly reduced the num- 


ber of complaints of purchasers of baby 
chicks, 


COMING LIVESTOCK SALES 








An effort | 
will be made to acquaint every farmer | 


state | 








Louis Mer , i 

Tyman’s First Annual Guernsey 
Grade Sale, Timonium, Md., October 4, 1926. 
antes Merryman’s Fifteenth Semi-Annual 
a Sale, Timonium, Md., October 5, 


The Virginia Holstein-Friesian Club will 


hold a two d 
Orange, Va. ays sale on October 27-28, at 


we National Sale, Trenton, N. J., May 12, 


1 aeentty-Florham Sale, Trenton, N. J., May 





























































Camel quality stands alone 


INDOORS or outdoors, in the home 
or in the open, no other cigarette 
satisfies the taste like a Camel. 
Camels gave the world an entirely 
new conception of smoking enjoy- 
ment, and smokers rewarded Camels 
with the largest patronage ever given 
a cigarette. In the whole history of 
smoking, no other cigarette ever 
made and kept so many friends. 
No other ever brought such 
smoking contentment to so many 


millions. 


Camels owe their world leader- 
ship solely to quality—to the 


choicest Turkish and Domestic 
tobaccos grown, and to Camel 
blending that is unlike any other. 
Camels never tire the taste or leave 
a cigaretty after-taste. 

If you haven’t yet tried Camel, 
treat yourself to this old world’s 
most satisfying smoke. Camel will 
provide the friendliest, most joyous 
flavor that ever came from nature’s 
choicest tobaccos. For quality, for 
sheer smoking enjoyment, we invite 
you to compare Camels with any, 
cigarette made at any price. 

Have a Camel! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


© 1926 








NEW INVENTION 
SAVES MILLIONS 


A Lamp that Burns 94% Air 


A New oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him to-day for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 





BUQUO Agricultural Lime 


Here’s a Simple Way to Find Out 
Whether Your Soil Needs Lime! 


Buy a few strips of blue litmus paper at any drug store, or write 
us and we shall send you enough free for a test. Place one in 
the bottom of an ordinary tumbler and cover it with an inch or 
two of soil from the field. Add enough water to moisten, and 
allow to stand for a half hour or longer. If the paper turns 
reddish the soil needs lime. BUQUO Lime is the best remedy 
for this condition. 


For further information see any “AA QUALITY” Fertilizer 
dealer or write us direct. 


THE G. C. BUQUO LIME CO. 


Norfolk, Va. Henderson, N. C. Columbia, S.C. 
Wilmington, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. Spartanburg, S. C. 
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“What BLACK 
- DIAMOND 


FILES Will Do 


































































































The work of chopping will 
seem much lighter if you first 
sharpen your axe with a 
BLACK DIAMOND Mill 
Bastard File. 


The teeth of this useful tool, like the 
teeth of all BLACK DIAMOND 
Files are tested rigidly for sharpness 
and durability. 


A complete line of BLACK 
DIAMOND Files is to be 
found at hardware dealers. 


> > = 
Ph sud ae a de 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 
1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 











‘Made Is94s 
in Sales the 
First Week!” 


**In just the time I could 
spare from my regular 
job, I have made over 
$2,400.00 in sales durin 
the last 23 weeks — selling 
Stark’s famous Fruit Trees, Shrubs, 
Hedges, etc. Their world’ s greatest 
nursery advertisingcam aign creates 
a tremendous demand! Stark’s Free 
Selling Outfit and Sales-Making Plans 
made me succeed from the start. I sold 
$159.45 worth _the very first week!” 
reports Edw. M Co., N.Y. 


Sales-Making Outfit-FREE 


Write us—We can furnish you proof 
of thousands of successes like Mr. 
Menhennett’s—In Every State in U.S. 
Our advertising reaches 36,000,000 
American families and Helps You Sell! 
pn at PAY— PAID WEEKLY. We can 

























+ 3 4 wearing Carhartt's. use your spare time or all of it. BIG SALES 
Their superior material PRIZES IN PADDITION TO REGULAR PAY. 
and workmanship make WriteToday. Send name and address on cou- 


a yay J Yeu 
sav oney. new 

~' Reg nasi 
Prov: eatures. est 
quality for 37 years. . 


Dealers Everywhere (104) 


pon or a post card. We Can Start You Selling 
Address Box S.W. 142 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
at LOUISIANA, MO. for 110 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Uselt TODAY. 


NURSERIES, Box 8. W, 142 
Louisiana, Mo. | 
Send Jon een J one cent of cost or obligation a 
on my part,—complete details of your — 
men's proposition. I could start selling about........ 





Ask to See 
THE NEW 
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By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Seven Timely Garden Jobs 


M AKE a planting of the following be- 
tween now and October 10: beets, 
carrots, lettuce, mustard, onions, rad- 
ishes, kale, rape, spinach, and turnips. 
Even where earlier 
plantings of these 
were made, it will 
be found advisable 
to make a_ second 
one now. 

2. The late sowing 
of turnips should be 
thinned and cultt- 
vated. Much more 
satisfactory results 
will be secured than 
to allow four or five plants to try to oc- 
cupy the space that one should occupy. 
Thin out to three to four inches, one 
plant to the hill, and cultivate frequently. 

3. Keep the garden free of refuse in 
order to help control insects and fun- 
gous pests. Old bean vines, cornstalks, 
tomato stalks, ete., should be removed 
and not allowed to rot on the ground. 
It is true that any kind of organic mat- 
ter added to the soil will help, but to 
allow these old stalks to litter up the 
garden is to make sure of increasing in- 
sect and fungous pests to damage suc- 
ceeding crops. Where no vegetables are 
to grow during the winter, plant a cover 
crop of some kind. 





L. A. NIVEN 


4. Lettuce is a cool weather crop. It 
can be had throughout late fall, winter, 
and early spring, if several plantings are 
made. Seed sowed in beds now and 
transplanted .in coldframes late this 
month or early next will give hard heads 
during winter. Only a little protection 
will .be needed during late December, 
January, and February, and a cloth cov- 
ering will be all that is necessary. I 
have grown it in the open by setting the 
plants during late October and have had 
hard heads in the garden in January, 
covered with snow and ice. 

5. To have mature onions as early as 
possible next summer, sow seed now in a 
bed or within the next few weeks. Trans- 
plant the young plants in early winter. In 
transplanting, cut back one-third to one- 
half of the top. Those who prefer may 
sow the seed where the onions are to re- 
main and grow, but my preference is to 
sow in a bed and transplant. Prizetaker, 
Yellow Globe Danvers, and Bermuda are 
good varieties. Those who do not want 
to grow their own plants can buy them. 

6. Prepare ground now for a straw- 
berry patch. Break it broadcast and har- 
row until in a thoroughly pulverized con- 
dition. Lay off the rows 3% to 4 feet 
apart. Put in the drill 800 to 1,000 
pounds of high-grade fertilizer. Run a 
bull tongue through the fertilizer so as 
to thoroughly incorporate it with the 
soil. Then list on it. Setting can be 
done any time from now on, but the 
sooner the better. Get the fertilizer 
down so it will be an inch or two below 
the strawberry plant roots when set. 

7. Mildew often destroys the fall 
snapbean crop. When the disease first 
appears, the leaves have the appearance 
of being sprinkled with flour, producing 
a white powdery mass. It can be almost 
completely controlled by dusting two or 
three times with sulphur. Give the first 
application when the plants are 7 to 10 
inches high and the second one a week 
to 10 days later. Put it on with a dust 
gun. Better apply it before signs of the 
disease show, because it is much easier 
to prevent than to cure. 


Treating Young Peach Trees 
for Borers 


WANT to kill the peach tree borers 
with paradichlorobenzene. I have a 
bulletin that says trees must be six years 


old before they are treated with this ma- 
terial. One seed company writes me that 
they apply it to trees of any age. I no- 
tice The Progressive Farmer says that 
we should use an ounce to each tree that 
is more than three years old. I have 
some nice trees and want to use this 
treatment, but I don’t want to injure 
them. What is right?” 


This material has been used on one- 
year-old peach trees without injuring 
them. In some instances, however, it 
has been known to harm them at this age. 
When applied to one- or two-year-old 
trees use one-fourth of an ounce. To 
the three-year-olds give one-half to 
three-fourths of an ounce, and to four 
years and older give the full ounce, 
Where one wants to be absolutely cer- 
tain of doing no harm, better not apply 
to any under three years of age. For 
trees three years old it is reasonably safe 
to give from one-half to three-fourths 
of an ounce. 


Apply No Fertilizer When Set- 
ting Fruit Trees 


AM going to put out some peach, 
pear, and apple trees this fall. What 
kind of fertilizer should I use in plant- 


ing them and how much?” 


Do not put any fertilizer in the hole 
in setting the trees. Immediately after 
they are set, it is a good plan to mulch 
with stable manure, using two or three 
shovelfuls to the tree, scattering it 
around them. Do not let it touch the 
trunk of the tree. Keep it two to three 
inches away. Then, just as growth starts 
in the spring apply half a pound of ni- 
trate of soda or sulphate of ammonia to 
each tree or, where one prefers to use a 
complete fertilizer, use say one pound 
per tree of an 8-5-2. Do not let the fer- 
tilizer come closer than three to four 
inches of the trunk of the tree, but scat- 
ter out 1% to 2 feet in a circle around 
the tree and scratch it in. 


Keep Paradichlorobenzene 
Away From Pears and Apples 


ILL paradichlorobenzene kill the 
borer in apple and pear trees the 
same as in peach trees?” 

The above question has come to us 
many times in recent weeks. This mate- 
rial will kill any kind of borers with 
which the gas comes in contact, but it is 
not safe to use it on pear and apple trees, 
because the bark of these is too thin to 
withstand it. Under no conditions should 
it be used on the thin bark trees like 
pears and apples, as to do so is to make 
certain of injuring them badly, or prob- 
ably killing them. 


Sixteen Feet Too Close for 


Peach Trees 


‘T AM going to set five acres of peaches 

this winter, and have planned to put 
them 16 feet apart each way. Is this 
enough distance?” 

No, 16 feet is entirely too close for 
peach trees. We would not think of 
planting them closer than 20 feet and if 
the ground is rich would give them 22 to 
24 feet each way. Most commercial 
peach orchards are planted around 20 
feet apart, but this is rather close, espe- 
cially where the soil is rich. Better by 
far give a little too much distance than 
not enough, 
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[' SEEMS as though I would not be 
able to do my work in my garden with- 
out looking in The Progressive Farmer 
for information. My friends make love- 
ly remarks about my yard and garden, but 
I tell them to give the credit to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer—Mrs. A. H. D. 
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More Suggestions From North 
Carolina Leaders 


I. Gathering and Storing Apples 
and Pecans 

PPLES ripening in October will keep 

better in storage if they are har- 
vested when the seed are brown and the 
skin red, says W. A. Radspinner, assis- 
tant horticulturist. If the fruit is ripe 
enough to eat, the apples will not store 
well. The fruit needs plenty of ventila- 
tion in storage. Each apple should be 
wrapped with oil wrapper to keep the 


best and prevent scald. There should be | 


plenty of humidity in the storage house 
but not enough dampness to cause rots. 


“The whole country will have a good 
apple crop this year,” says Mr. Radspin- 
ner. “For that reason, I advise our grow- 
ers to store their crop and to cultivate 
local markets. It would be wise to use 
more apples right at home. Keep a good 
supply to eat this winter, make some ap- 
ple butter and vinegar and otherwise use 
the surplus stock,” 


With pecans, Mr. Radspinner advises 
that the nuts be allowed to ripen on the 
trees and fall off for best quality. Where 
the trees are close to the road, however, 
it may be necessary to harvest early. 
This is done by shaking them from the 
trees as soon as the hulls are wide open. 
The nuts are not fully ripe then and 
should be cured by placing in the sun on 
boards or trays for at least one week. 
The pecan grower will have no trouble 
to sell his nuts this year if the quality is 
good. There is a good crop in prospect 
but not such a bumper yield as in 1924, 


II. Last Call for Culling Poultry 


“TT IS time now to do the last culling 

and to select the birds which will be 
used for egg production and for breed- 
ing,” says Dr. B. F. Kaupp, head of the 
poultry department. “All surplus males 
and hens should be disposed of before 
winter. The poultry house should be put 
in shape for winter.” 


Dr. Kaupp says that the floor of the 
house should be high and dry. There 
should be no cracks in the walls so that 
drafts might blow through on the birds 
causing them to be susceptible to colds. 
The roof needs to be tight, because a wet 
house means sick birds. Face the house 
to the south and leave ample open space 
in front protected with chicken netting, 
he suggests 


Ill. The Sow and Pigs 

US the sows and litters to clean up 

waste in the fields, recommends Earl 
Hostetler, in charge of investigations 
with swine. Keep down the dust in the 
houses with oil and start breeding the 
sows for spring litters. This should be 
completed in November. The fall far- 
rowed pigs should be castrated during 
the same month. 


“The sows and pigs might well be al- 
lowed to graze on the rye or rape in 
November,” says Professor Hostetler. 
Be sure also to keep plenty of fish meal 
and mineral matter before the sows dur- 
ing the gestation period. These two mate- 
rials are also good for the growing 
pigs,” 


IV. A New Use for Wheat 


“TUST for a test, I would like for some 
of our dairymen to use some wheat 
as a grazing crop this season,” says Prof. 
R. H. Ruffner, head of the animal hus- 
bandry department at State College. 
Just try 11%4 bushels of wheat with 20 
Pounds of crimson clover seed per acre. 
Wheat is not as early as rye for graz- 
ing, but it will last longer and the cows 
like it better. We graze wheat here on 
the college farm until May 10, after 
which we plow it under to plant silage 
corn. The cows like the wheat and it 
imparts no objectionable flavor to the 
milk and butter.” F. H. JETER. 














Bosch Type 600 Ignition 
will make your Ford start 
on the instantand run with 
big car smoothness. It will 
save gas and take the long 
pull “on hills” with less 
need to use low gear. It 
will throttle down unbe- 
lievably low in high gear 
without bucking or stall- 
ing. Built with Bosch pre- 
cision it can be depended 
upon for satisfaction and 
the price is only $12.75. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 


MAIN OFFICB AND WORKS: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Branches: New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Nothing more comforting f \ 
than **Vaseline”’ Jelly. Eases -s Sell Onl ‘al 
pain. Hastens nature’s heal- Le 
ing. Wonderful for cuts, 10 Boxes of Our SOAP 
scratches, bruises and other 7 bon pive to each customer all the following articles: @ pound 
little accidents. ! # ot Baking Powder, Bottle Perfume, Bor Talcum Powder. 6 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. and this Artistic, Full ize Handsome Dinner Set 1s Yours. 

, New York No Money Needed-- We Pay The Freight 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY, 
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You have nothing to risk. Many other fine off 
pplies, groceries, toilet articles.jewelry.etc. Hun. 


State Street 
* 'e trust you. 
‘8. of household su 
of other premiums besides the dinner set, such as WEARING 
APPAREL, FURNITURE, LAMPS, etc.. or large Cash Commission 
———— your spare time into Happin: 


co = ou satisfaction and a square deal. 
coupon TOD. 


Y for our 





6-Pc, Full Size, 
faum Set 


















Small or Large Lote by Express, ey or Perce! P. Menor 
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Pear, Plum, Ch , Berries, Grapes, Nute. Shade 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrabs. Bataiog in colors FREE State. Route 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22 TENK. 
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You lose many pounds in flavory 
meat juices and by the drippings of 
fat, in the smoke-house even though 
you may not set fire to the building. 
You save all this smoke-house shrink- 
age together with the labor and fire 
risk and you get better meat by us- 
ing Old Hickory Smoked Salt to cure 
and smoke your meat at the same 
time. Old Hickory is pure salt with 


“Three years ago we had an old wooden smoke-house. 
We hung up about 400 pounds of pork to be smoked with 
green maple wood, but over night the wood got well dry 
and the fat dripping on the fire destroyed our smoke- 
house and the meat. Thanks to the man who invented 
Old Hickory Smoked Salt, we no longer need to risk burn- 
ing up our meat. The meat we cured with Old Hickory 
looks fine; its brown color gives a person an appetite to 
look at it; the meat did not shrink any and has a better 
taste than smoke-house meat. — Walter Laks, Hol- 
land, N. Y. 


genuine hickory wood smoke put on 
it by the Edwards process. It con- 
tains no acids or harmful chemicals. 
It is so wholesome, so flavory that 
thousands prefer it to white salt for 
table use and for cooking. 


At your dealers in air-tight, trade- 
marked, ten pound drums. Write for 
free sample and book. 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY, INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT OFF AND CANADA 


SMOKED SALT 





EDWARDS PROCESS 


PATENTS 
The Smoked Salt Co.,Inc.; 413-483 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














Gentlemen: Please send me free sample of Old Hickory Smoked Salt and 
Fer booklet No. 433-B of suggestions for better methods of curing and cooking. 
Name 
City 
or" Il RF. D. No. sia aie 
My Dealer's Name is. P.O. 
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Sturdy Built—Extra 
Flexibie—Fits Good 


and Wears Like 
Iron 


Men whose duties call for much physical 
action find this LION BRAND Army 
Shoe to be a perfect piece of footwear. 
But why not? The soft, pliable uppers are 
made from our own special tanned Hardy- 
Hide—and the soles from 
Hardy-Flex leather. That’s why one pair 
of LION BRAND Army Shoes generally 
outlast two pairs of regular leather shoes. 
And from tip to toe they give good snug 
comfort that keeps away fatigue. Ask your 
LION BRAND dealez to show you this 
fine Army Shoe. 


our famous 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


“Lion Brand” 
Army Shoe 
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Receivers and Attorneys for 
the Tobacco Association 


FARMERS are asking how many re- 
ceivers and attorneys have been named 
for the Tobacco Growers’ Codéperative 
Association, and we have just obtained 
this information. . 
In addition to Messrs. James H. Pou, 
Hallet S. Ward, and M. L. Corey, the 


general receivers, who are all distin- 
guished lawyers, and Special Master 
Bowden, named by a Virginia court, 


three attorneys for these receivers have 
been named for North Carolina—Messrs. 
W. M. Person, P. W. Glidewell, and W. 
these three were attorneys 
seeking to compel the receivership—to- 
gether with Col. Buford of Virginia, 
who has himself together with A. E. 
Strode and Landon Lowry been named 
as attorneys for the receivers in Vir- 
ginia, and two from South Carolina. 
Furthermore Messrs. Chambers, Wing- 
field, and Epps have been appointed re- 
ceivers for the Dark Leaf Warehousing 
Corporation; Messrs. Barksdale, Gard- 
ner, and Ozlin as receivers for the Bright 
Leaf Warehousing Corporation of Vir- 
ginia, with John Carter as their attor- 
ney; Messrs. Powell and Coltrane as re- 
Central Carolina Ware 
housing Corporation, with Messrs. Joy- 
ner, Butler and Tilley as their attorneys; 
Mr. W. G,. Branham has been named re- 
ceiver for the Eastern Carolina Ware- 
housing Corporation, with Joyner and 
Butler as attorneys, and Mr. Fred Wil- 
cox of Florence as receiver for the 
South Carolina Warehousing Corpora- 
tion, who appears to be one attorney who 
needs no other attorney to advise him. 
Furthermore Mr. Mullins of Williams 
and Mullins of Richmond has _ been 
named as attorney for the lending banks 
and Mr. Irvin P. Whitehead as attorney 
for the Baltimore Intermediate Credit 
Bank. 


Finds Electric Water Pump- 
ing Cheapest 
SUBSCRIBE to and read The Pro- 


gressive Farmer. I was interested in 
your “Waterworks Special.” 


I notice that one of your correspond- 
ents has the use of current, but uses a 
gasoline engine to pump water. He is 
losing on that deal. An electric motor, 
4 horsepower, would work for him for 
1 cent per hour, and pump all the water 
he wants. I have one of that kind, and 
a 220-gallon pneumatic tank, and it sup- 
plies water for kitchen and bathrooms 
in a large house, and for the lawn and 
barnyard, and the cost is next to nothing. 


Anyone who has a farm lighting plant, 
or is on or near one of the numerous 
power lines in our state has undreamed 
of help in his reach. He can light his 
home and barn, pump his water, and 
make his home worth while. 


L. A. BEASLEY. 
Duplin County, N. C. 


OUR BIRTHDAY PARTY 
J. O. Anthony 


ESSE Oscar Anthony, teacher of vo- 

cational agriculture, Lillington, N. C., 
was born in Guilford County, N. C., 
October 1, 1895. “Jo,” as his friends 
call him, was reared on a farm and grad- 
uated with the class of 1924 from the 
North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture. His wife was Miss Sudie Cath- 
erine Collier, and they were married on 
Christmas Day, 1921—a mutual Christ- 
mas present. Their two children are J. 
O., Jr., and Catherine Hurley. Mr. An- 
thony was a soldier in the World War, 
serving six months in France, and took 
up his present work immediately after 
his graduation from college. Until July 
1, 1926, he was with the school at Route 
6, Dunn, N. C., being transferred at that 
time to the school at Lillington. 
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é 
Sensible Thing 






GES ago when a family lost d 
one of its members it em- 
ployed professional mourners to 
make a great noise. @ 
Today people realize that often 
the greatest sorrow is least ap- 
parent. To do that thing which 
really comforts the aching heart 

is so much more important 4 


than to make a mere display of 
emotion. 


The outstanding thought is to 
protect the remains. It express- 

o° love, consideration, gratitude 
—this one simple thing. 


During the past few years the 
use of the Clark Grave Vault 
has increased nearly five hun- 
dred per cent. 


It provides a definite service 
that the sensible family feels it 
owes to the deceased. 


The Clark Grave Vault, made 
according to an immutable law 
of Nature, has never failed to 
give positive and permanent 
protection. It has no man- 
made seals or locks. 


Constructed entirely of 12- 
gauge Keystone copper steel, or 
Armco iron, with a plating of 
pure cadmium on the higher gp 

© priced vaults, (applied by the 

Q Uaylite Process, exclusive to 
this vault), it affords the great- 
est rust-resistance known to 
science. Being made of metal, 
this vault is not porous. 


There is no annoyance or diffi- 
culty in securing the Clark 
Grave Vault, because it is rec- 
ommended and supplied by lead- 74 
ing funeral directors. JS 


Less than Clark complete pro- 
tection is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE 
VAULT COMPANY, 


Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 





GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine cl 
Grave Vault. It is a _means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 


$4,750.00 


would be the cost of 
sending a postal card to 
all our subscribers, to say 
nothing of the cost and 
trouble of addressing and 
printing. 
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’ The Nature Lover’s October 
(Concluded from page 12) 


“The Pointers,” for no matter what the 
position of the Dipper, they always point 
to the North Star, which is also called 
the Pole Star and Polaris, and which is 
theend of the handle of the Little Dipper. 

Because of the movement of the earth 
in its orbit, the Big and Little Dippers 
and all the other stars arrive at a certain 
point in our sky four minutes earlier 
each day or about two hours earlier each 
month. Consequently the Big Dipper is 
east of the North Star with handle down 
in the evenings of January, while at the 
same time of night in July it is west of 
the North Star with handle up. The time 
of year that a certain star reaches a cer- 
tain point is so unchanging, that if we 
know star time we can tell just what 
hour of the night it is when a star 
passes this point; and so the sailors of 
the northern hemisphere tell time by the 
Big Dipper and the other polar constella- 
tions, 


The ancients, who named most of the 
stars and constellations, had many beau- 
tiful myths and legends about them. 
Next month we shall have the Little 
Dipper and the story of the Big and Lit- 
tle Bears. 


The Golden Rods 


“The lifting hills above me, 
With golden-rod are gay.” 
: ea golden-rods make the countryside 
a veritable “field-of-the-cloth-of- 
gold,” their slender wands rearing grace- 
ful heads by every roadside. There are 
over 85 varieties, blooming from early 
August until frost. 


The golden-rod might fittingly be made 
the national flower, and it could well 
have the same motto, “In union there is 
strength.” It has spread over the whole 
continent—probably because it is a com- 
positae, a flower made up of tiny florets, 
which make the flower more conspicu- 
ous and thus more easily seen, and fer- 
tilized, by insects. The ease with which 
insects can collect both pollen and nectar 
makes the golden-rods popular “tea 
rooms.” Any insect alighting must touch 
several florets and cross pollinate them 
by simply crawling over a head. 


Wasps, hornets, bees, flies, beetles, and 
other insects, dine on the golden-rod, and 
in winter the graceful swaying plume- 
tipped heads are visited by juncos, spar- 
tows, finches, and buntings, who feast on 
the seeds, scattering them to the four 
winds as they feed. 


On the stems of some of the golden- 
tods are seen tiny round or spindle- 
shaped galls. An insect lays an egg in 
the stem of a young golden-rod. Does 
the golden-rod let it bother or interfere 
with its growth? No, indeed! It sim- 
ply grows extra plant tissue which en- 
cases the egg, and goes right on about 


its business, not worrying about the in- 
trader | 


What an example of adaptability and 
overcoming obstacles does wise old 
Mother Nature show us there! If we, 
t00, would but build galls around our 

tts—and go right on living! 


Do You Know That— 


THERE are seven planets besides the 
‘ earth, They are Venus, Jupiter, 
aturn, Mars, Neptune, Uranus, and Mer- 
cury, 

on combi never makes a nest or 

_ or its young. The female slyly 

bin <4 her egg in the nest of a smaller 

the en the owner is absent, leaving 
te other bird to hatch and rear it with 

Its Own. 

Pa of the rules of the Forestry Ser- 
€ is not only to extinguish matches, 
to break them with the fingers before 
oe them away—the theory being 

‘ you can break them with your 
Bers you know they are out. 
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The Sedan-$1095 == . Les 
Body by Fisher wie den: wr 


yy ‘WINNING AND HOLDING GOOD WILL 


Unrivalled — for Gj] LAST YEAR-THIS YEAR~NEXT YEAR | 
strenuous country d 


¥ 3 SF Ub 
a x 
riving 
rich, lasting beauty - - - Too, it embodies 
every advanced feature, such as new tilt- 
ing-beam headlamps, with convenient 
foot-control to make driving safer; me- 
chanical Four-Wheel Brakes; air cleaner; 
oil filter; full-pressure oiling; and the 
Harmonic Balancer, which eliminates tor- 
sional vibration in the crankshaft - + + See 
Its smart new Bodies by Fisher, in striking it and prove to your own satisfaction that 
two-tone Duco colors, offerthe utmostin it is unrivalled for strenuous country use, 
Touring, $1025; Sedan, $1095: Landau Coupe, §rz2ss Sport Roadster, $1175; Sport 


Phaeton, $1095; 4-Door Sedan, $1195; Landau Sedan, $1295; Pontiac Six, companion to the Oak- 
land Six, $825 to $505. All prices at factory. Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan, 


CThe Greater 
OAKLAND SIX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


\ 
i 








Nowhere else in the thousand-dollar-field 
will you find a car so sturdy, so able, so 
economicaland so well qualified for hard 
country use. +» + Its rugged, capable six- 
cylinder engine provides power for any 
road orhill.. Itsmew and exclusive Rub- 
ber-Silenced Chassis imparts an almost 
unbelievable quietness of operation ;:- 











NOTICE! 






The FRICK 
“Tractor Special” 
No. 00 Saw Mill 


The only light Saw Mill on the market 
equipped regularly with Timken Roller Man- 
drel Bearings, pressed steel Headblocks and 
ella with separate adjustable racks. 


A low priced, powerful, speedy mill, fully 
equipped for use with Fordson and larger 
power units. 


Absolutely the best Saw Mill on the market 
for the price. When Frick says so you can 
believe .:. 














——— 


Entire Week— 6 Days and Nights 
Twenty-first Annual Exposition 


$100,000.00 in Purses, 


Premiums, Attractions 


Enlarged and improved throughout. Greatest Farm Products 
Display in history. Billion Dower Livestock Show—finest in 
the East. 


$32,000 Entertainment Program 


9 Free Outdoor Attractions—All New 
4 Days of Horse Races — $10,000.00 Purses 
Fashion Show — Music — Fireworks 


Reduced Fares on all Railroads and Bus Lines 








Get an early start—write our nearest 
branch for price and erm- 
plete speotfications 


FRICK COMPANY 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, 8. C. 








“VIRGINIA’S GREATEST EVENT” 
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We will send a Reinforced Cae STERLING paeren 30 day trist. 


Not, costs nothi 


WH satistactory, costs $2.50. +7 ine Horsehide 
Suvp FREE. STERLING CO. NRI4 ALTIMORE. Mu 


Advertise in The Progressive Farmer and Buy Advertised Products 
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TOOPING doesn't tire the man 
who wears Blue Bell Overalls. 
They don’t pull at the knees or at 
thecrotchorcutintotheshoulders. 
They are wide, full and roomy 
... eager for hard work. Tough but 
flexible. They don’t askfor mercy. 
Wear them until you think there 
would not be a thread left—then 
wear them for months longer. 
Finest denim, all points of strain 
bar-tacked. Triple stitched. Made 
in the largest overall factory in 
the world. For little shavers and 
big men—sizes 2 to 56. Look for the 
Bluc Bell—it means a new pair 
if you are not satisfied. Blue Bell 
Overall Co., Greensboro, N.C. 4 


BLUE BELL 


OVERALLS 








$= Down 
NOW 


Buys a WITTE AIll- Fuel 


ENGINE 






ThisWITTE ENcine 


Is Sold Direct from Factory To 
You on Your Own Terms—No 
Interest Charges. 

HEE's the engine that has revoultionized 


power on the farm—~makes every job easy and 
cheap. Low priced~in all sizes 1% to 4d3 H-P. Simple 
to operate and free from usual ine troubles. Over 
150,000 WITTE Engines in use y. 


Burns Kerosene, Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline, Distillate or Gas 


Delivers power far in excess of rating on the cheapest 

fuels. ok 0 -_ any fuel—no “ 5 = nec 

essary. mpletely equipped with 

square protected tank, die-cast bearings, pve - 

power regulator and throttling governor. 

Scrap Your Old Engine—Pay a Littiec of it 
Down on the New. 


Save Your Money By Buying 
From the Maker 
Write for my Big, Free, Illustrated Catalog and de 
tails pe — + — Santen. Danatensee 
r -in- and Pump- 
ing Outéts, ED. H. WITTE, Pree 


Guess shipments also made from nearest of 
ese warchouses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, 
New Orleans La” Dalles Ten Laced 

leans, La. ex., ’ 
Denver, Colo., Billings, Mont., New York. N y. 


.¥ 
"N.Y . Me., P 
Albany a Bangor, Me., ‘ortland, Ore., and 











| Good 


Positions 
for Girls 


and Women 
e a . 7 
in Virginia 
WE can use additional 
operators in our e 
lant, which is one of the 
best eer and ventilated 
in the th. 

Good health and good eyesight 
required. Good pay while learn- 
ing, with rapid advancement as 
skill is acquired. 

No dust, no lint, clean, pleasant 
work among congenial compan- 
ions, in a town with splendid 
health record and all usual amuse- 
ments, good stores, churches, etc. 

Board in private families or in 
Company’s modern dormitories, 
which afford every comfort and 
protection, at very reasonable 
rates. 

White girls over 16 years only. 

Write for full information 


TUBIZE 
Artificial Silk Co. 








of America 
Hopewell, Virginia 























Send us two new subscriptions at $1.00 
each, and we will send you The Progres- 
sive Farmer free for one year. 











Breaking Up the Tobacco 
Co-ops 
(Concluded from page 5) 

attorneys who forced the Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Cooperative Association into a re- 
ceivership that they be allowed enor- 
mous fees (many thousands of dollars 
being suggested) plus the repayment of 
a long list of costs and expenses in pay- 
ment for their legal services in forcing 
the receivership. This proposal was all 
the more astounding because these attor- 
neys had solemnly assured the court when 
the case originated that they genuinely 
represented real clients who for patriotic 
purposes had employed them and that 
there was no “frame up” such as Mr. 
Sapiro charged at the time. As the Ra- 
leigh News and Observer well says :— 

“In the early proceedings in the appli- 
cation, the question was sharply and dis- 
tinctly raised as to whether attorneys 
seeking the receivership actually repre- 
sented real clients. It will be remem- 
bered that upon this question being raised 
by the attorneys for the codperatives 
great indignation and resentment were 
manifested by the attorneys involved. 
The charge that the attorneys had them 
selves initiated proceedings and procured 
clients was resented, and Judge Meekins 
with difficulty maintained order in the 
charges and counter charges. . . Was 
the litigation for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the Tobacco Growers’ Codpera- 
tive Association or for the benefit of ‘the 
lawyers for the petitioners’? Was relicf 
for the farmers the motive—or a wind- 
fall for the lawyers?” 

Only yesterday we found an attorney 
who was defending the proposed pay- 
ment of fees to the lawyers for setting 
out to break up the codperative associa- 
tion. But upon our inquiry as to whether 
the courts would recognize the right of 
a lawyer to institute a campaign to break 
down confidence in a bank and then get 
himself appointed receiver, or attorney 
for the receivers, and also have himself 
paid out of the funds of the bank's de- 
positors for his work in bringing about 
the receivership, he said of course that 
banks were amply protected by law 
against any such proceeding. 

As a matter of fact, both banks and 
cooperative marketing associations de- 
pend for their support upon public confi- 
dence; and codperative associations, be- 
cause of the fact that so many farmers 
are~uneducated, are even more at the 
mercy of agitators than banks them- 
selves. If the government and courts 
are to authorize paying lawyers from as- 
sociation funds for voluntarily setting out 
to harass, misrepresent, persecute, and 
destroy a codperative marketing associa- 
tion, then all pretense that the govern- 
ment is supporting coOperative market- 
ing should be abandoned. If sucha policy 
is not already barred by law and prac- 
tice, it should be barred by prompt action 
both by Congress and by legislatures. 

We rejoice in the prosperity that is 
coming to our tobacco farmers this year. 
At the same time we believe growers 
may well question whether they are not 
being toled into a situation of helpless- 
ness from which they will not extract 
themselves until the interests that fatten 
on them have been repaid tenfold for 
whatever extra allurements are now 
thrown out to them. Granting that the 
codperative association was not what it 
should have been, if the members had 
been one-half as active in working con- 
structively inside the organization for 
needed reforms as they were in complain- 
ing destructively to outsiders about ob- 
jectionable men and policies, would not 
the outlook for the tobacco farmer's fu- 
ture be far better than it is today? 

2 23238 

N REGARD to our recent article on 

the Mills River Social Club in Hen- 
derson County, N. C., Mrs. S. E. Green- 
wood writes: “While our club has been 
a success far beyond our expectations, 
it is not responsible for our high school 
building. Plans were well under way for 
its erection before our club was started.” 
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Wood’s Seed Wheat : 
Mi 

Every bushel sold under our trade- 
mark brand is first put through a reg- mt 
ular fanning and screening process, R 
Another machine eliminates all ‘ 
grains light in weight, swollen or = 
shrivelled. This machine also removes fron 
any wild onions. — 

Third, a specially constructed ma- 
chine eradicates all traces of cockle, Iu 


- 
=] 


vetch, partridge pea, cracked grains 
and other foreign matter. 


Passing through a fourth machine, 
it is again screened through special 
sieves and thoroughly fanned. 


These are the reasons why Wood's 
Seed Wheat is producing larger and 
better quality grain yields for farm- 
ers in the South. The increase in 
yield runs from 5 to 10 bushels per 
acre. An increase of only one bushel 
per acre more than repays the cost of 
planting Wood’s Better Seed. Make 
the small investment now that will 
pay you a big profit at harvest. 


is- on 
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Virginia Crop Improvement Asso My 

ciation Certified Seed Wheat x 

ny 

We are the largest distributors of a 

certified seed grown under the super- A 

vision of the Virginia Crop Improve- fe 
ment Association. All of our Certified 

Seed Wheat has been put through our i 


special cleaning processes. The quality 
is far above the standard requirement 
as to purity and they are superior to Addre 
other certified seed stock. ae 

R 


Genuine Pedigree Abruzzi Rye 


At least two weeks earlier than or 
dinary type—makes larger yields on 
practically all types of soil. Grows 
quickly and furnishes good grazing ] 
for late fall and winter. You take no 
chances when you buy our Pedigree 
Abruzzi Rye. 


For fall seeding we also suggest 
Wood’s Pedigree Fulghum Oats am 
Virginia Gray Winter Oats. vi 


you MONEY P| ff |, 








Send now for Wood's Crop Special 

It contains latest prices on all seeds— : 
suggests many profitable crops to 
plant and lists the varieties that make 
the most money. Just say “Send Crop 
Special” and at no cost to you it W! 
be sent for a period of one year dur 
ing the planting seasons. 


T. W. Wood & Sons 


(Seedsmen Since 1878) 
30 S. 14th St., Richmond, V* 
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Mrs. H. M. Patton, of Waverly, Mo., writes: 
I have fed 2 boxes of “More Eggs” to my 
hens and I think they have broken the 
egg record. I have 160 White Leghorns 
and in 21 days I got 125 dozen eggs. 

Over a million poultry raisers have already learned 

the value of Reefer’s More Eggs Tonic You, too, 
cn keep your hens laying eggs all winter by the 
we of this scientific egg producer. 


1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 


The ‘More Eggs’’ Tonic did wonders for me. I had 
19 hens when I got the tonic and was getting five or 
six eges a day; April first I had over 1,200 eggs, I 
newer saw the equal. EDW. MEEKER, Pontiac, 
Mich. 


50 Eggs a Day 


wits MYRTLE ICE, of Boston, Ky. She adds 
I was only getting 12 eggs a day and now get 50.” 


Results Guaranteed 


Start using More Eggs Tonic right now Keep 
your hens laying right through the coldest weather 
when eggs are highest. You can get big profits 


just as hundreds of 


fom your hens this winter, 
Your money re- 


oher More Eggs users are doing. 
funded if not delighted. 


15 Hens—310 Eggs 


I wed “More Eggs’’ Tonic and in the month of 
January from 15 hens I got 310 eggs. MRS, C, R. 
STOUGHTON, Turners Falls, Mass. 


‘1°° Package 





Don't send any money. Just fill in and mail cou- 

pm below. You will be sent at once two $1.0 
packages “MORE EGGS.” Pay the postman 
for one package ONLY—$1.00, plus a few cents post- 
age. e extra package is f Don’t wait— 
take advantage of this offer today. Reap the profite 
‘MORE EGGS’ will make for you. Get eggs all 
winter, Send today! 


Send No Money 


E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert, Dept. 184 
%h and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Send me TWO regular one-dollar packages of MORBD 

E068 TONIC. I will pay postman only $1, plus 17c 

Postage, for BOTH packages You agree to refund 

my monye at any time within 30 days if I am not 

entirely satisfied. If you prefer, you may send $1 with 
coupon and save postage. 











RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
Vialsofi0doses + + 10¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10and 50doses - 13¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15¢ PER DOSE 








PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO, 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 
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NOW HE’LL BE ABLE TO TELL ’EM 
City Youth—‘What’s that the calf is lick- 
ing?’’ 
Cow Farmer—“That’s rock salt, my boy.” 
City Youth—“Go on! I’ve often wondered 
how corn-beef was made!” 


MAKING HIM TOOT 





“Willie!” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“What in the world are you pinching the 
baby for? Let him alone.” 

“Aw, I ain’t doin’ nothin’! We're only 


he’s th’ horn.”’ 


playing automobile, an’ 


PUT AND TAKE 
Orator—“Yes, the only difference 
capital and labor is—"’ 
Voice in the audience—‘Is that one 
the works while the other works the bosses.” 


between 
} 


bosses 


NOT A HEAD 
Two Negroes were 
“You ain’t got no 


arguing. 


sense,” said one. 


“No sense? Den what’s dis head o’ mine 
for?” 

“Head? Dat’s no head, nigger. Dat’s jes’ 
a button on top of yo’ body to keep yo’ 
backbone from unravelin’.” 

“IT’S THERE” 

“Here boy,’’ exclaimed the excited little 
man, as he rushed up to a page in a big 
hotel. “Run up to my room and see if my 


umbrella is there. Hurry now, because I’ve 

just got five minutes to catch a train.” 
Three minutes later the boy came down the 

stairs. 
“Ton, ot. 


he said. “It’s there all right.” 


MUSICAL NOTE 


A very deaf old lady, walking 
street, saw an Italian turning 2 peanut roast- 


er. She stood looking at it awhile, shook 
her head and said: “No, I shan’t give you 
any money for such music as that. I can’t 


hear any of the tunes, and besides it smells 
as if there was something burning inside!” 


COULDN’T MAKE IT OUT 

Casey decided to go into business, so he 
bought out a small livery stable, and had a 
sign painter make a sign for him showing | 
him astride a mule. He had this sign placed 
in front of the stable and was quite proud 
of it. His friend Finnigan happened along 
and stood gazing at the sign. 

“Isn't that exactly like me?” he asked. 
“Sure,” said Finnigan, “but who the devil 
is that man on your back?” 


EFFICIENCY 
Eight-year-old Margaret, who dislikes dish- 
washing and bed-making, has given much 
anxious thought to the problems of domestic 
life. A caller asked her what she meant to 
do when she grew up. 
“Oh, get married!” she answered 


along the | 
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Colt Protects the Farm Home 


NYTHING may happen while the menfolk are away in the fields. ‘‘Gentry 
of the road” are not always respecters of persons, or ages, of property rights. 
That’s one good reason why every isolated home needs Colt protection. For a 
Colt in the hand of any determined person quickly stops what otherwise might 
quickly happen, 
The presence of a Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol inspires a feeling of con- 
fidence and security. 

2 You know, too, that those you love are doubly protected. First, by the re- 
liability, and second, by the safety of the Colt, which eliminates all danger of 
accidental discharge. 

Don’t let another day go by without securing the peace of mind a Colt will 
bring to you and yours, 











COLT’s PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Representative 


rs R 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market St. 
© é San Francisco, Cal. : 


Catalog No. 16 shows the com- 
plete line of Colt’s Revolvers 
and Automatic Pistols. Want it? 
Send for new book, “Makers of History.” 


Colt Automatic Pistol 
Caliber .32 















I Start You 


In Business 
Without A Dollar !! 


I will show you how to make 
$100.00 every week and have a bi 









“But suppose nobody asks you?” 
“Then I shall ask somebody,”’ she replied, | 
decidedly. “My mind is made up. I shall | 
be married and have six children, four white 
ones, and two black ones to do the work!” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —Copyright, 1926, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 

















KUNL BoB GIMME DESE 
HEAH BRITCHES, But 
DEYS JES’ A LEETLE 
TIGHT FUH ME IN DE 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Hit ain’ no bad luck fuh a black cat 
to run ’crost de road in front o’ dese 


permanent profitable busiress al 
your own; how to make money like 
Mrs. McReynolds who made $160.00 
in one month working only 

spare time, or A. Hargis, whose 
business is so big his custom- 

ers can’t wait for him to call 

but come to his house to buy. 
You don’t need money or 
experience. You can start making 
big money the very first day. 


Full or Spare Time 






Mas |) 


More Men and Women Needed 


For years I have been advertising all over the United States 
until now the famous CARNATION line of hundreds of items 
of food products, soaps, flavoring, toilet articles and household 
necessities are used from coast to coast. To meet the enormous 
demand I doubled my manufacturing facilities and need hun- 
dreds of men and women at once to take orders from the many 
thousands who, until now, have been unable to get my products, 


The business I will start you in en- 
ables you to mect and know the best 
people. It is so easy, fascinating and 
Dleasant—more like visiting than work 
—many take it up in spare time as a 
rest from their regular work. You can 
work when you feel like ft, or put in 
full time. Start part time if you wish 
you can change to full time any day 
you desire. You are always your own 
boss, 






II FURNISH AUTO sce 


When you go in business with me, I help you enjoy the prestige 
if of association with best people, to have a beautiful home, wear good gam 
clothes and be prosperous and happy. To help you do this quickly Z 
I give you a very large profit on all orders you take. To help you / 
reach customers quickly I give you an Auto free. I want you to 
realize at the start what it moans to be permitted to represent the 


|] famous CARNATION line, 
Free Sample Case Send No Money 
Just send me your name and address—nao money— 


Don’t think you are not big enough for the busl- 
and I'll show you how easy you can start earning 


ness. It is just as easy to make $5,000 a year c 
big money at once by simply filling orders arising 


with the right business as it is a bare existence 
with the wrong one. I offer you the right one and from our advertising and sales promotion in your 
own town. Mail coupon te me today. 


I am so sure of your making good that I will fur- - 
Ue, , 
OD (ge 7 ah President. 
e 


nish complete equipment for your business and 
Carnation Co., St. Louis, Mo 


tell you exactly what to do to make money right 
CARNATION CO., Dept, 2536 | 
St. Louis, Mo. (Coupon) 


from the start, I even furnish you a fine sample 
ease free. 

Please send me full details about how you 

will start me in business and furnish an Auto 











Exclusive Territory 


I give exclusive territory and start you in the 
same way I have so many other men and women 


are now prosperous and happy. You have a without cost. 
better opportunity than they had. Will you grasp Name 
it before someone beats you to it? Someone will SOOO ORR OE TORE THOS OE OSES OEE EE EEE 
have this wonderfully prosperous iness your Address ........ PYYTTITITITITITIT TTT TTT TTT 














territory, it might ag well be you. 














autos—'cep’n fuh de cat!! 
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STRAWBERRY = CLOVER 
tee perfect stands. Burr C) 
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Get our prices and what we have to say, before 
buying Strawberry plants. Miller Plant Co., Hickory, originators 1 Early Southern Bur Clover, 
Cc 





]Farmers Exchange 



















































































N. C. 
Klondyke and Lady Thompson Strawberry plants: COTTON oe 
CASH WITH ORDER 300, $1.25, delivered. W. A. Pardue, Henderson, “Heavy Fruiter, three pales Der acre; earl Gn 
N 40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wondestul 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. J. A. Bauer, Strawberry Plants.—We grow and ship Cotton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co, 
——-—— the best berry plants grown in the South. Every vari Lavonia, Ga, a, 
This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- ety guaranteed pure. All plants state inspected and Notice.—We regret to advise our friends, who hy 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other we hold permits to_ sh into all states. _ Aroma, several years have sold us cotton at Weet Don for 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in Improved auee ke, Excelsior, Missionary. 500, $2; that due to the goods we are now manufact sine a 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each inal, number or amount counts as a word. We 1,000 3 000, $15 express collect. Send at quiring longer staple than we find in the local! ‘enian: 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. once ice list + oe _ oe rp oe we will not be able to buy cotton at West ‘Durhes 
Faition— Circulation— tates. Tovered— Farmers Exchange— y October 10th. Rush orders and be sure from wagons this season, The Exwin Cotton Mills 

State plainly ‘arolinas- Virginia. 120,000 ©., and Va... i..2% 8 cents per word aig oe ¥ ‘ 33, Company. ar ce 
: Mi: sissippi C —~ + 135,000 +f s3., * are . La., Ark., Ky. 8 cents per word pee - om " OATS posta 
} what editions you Georgia- Alabama. 100,000 Ga., Ala, and FiAiscccesss 6 cents per word NURSERY STOCK 

M wish to use. Tex 120,000 as and 8. Okla......++- 6 cents per word pad ——— “Fulghum Seed Oats, “8c; germination 9 ——s 
All four ‘editions. 475.000 W hole South........-..<-. 27 cents per word Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Salesmen wanted. Jones, Fairfield, N Cc, 
H Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, “Raleigh, N. C. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga. ~Appler Oats, bright, heavy, recleaned. 90c —~ 
{ Get our free Pecan catalogue before buying trees. J. C. Moffitt, Ramseur, N. C ’ pushel. 














Rass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss = -. : ——.., 
Cabbage, heading Collard plants: 200, 50c; 500, —, . > - a Fulghum Seed Oats.—Satisfaction guaranteed; §5¢ 
ge, . Fruit Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- here, five bushel bags. Wm. Watson, Swar Quarter, 

N. C. ‘ 25 ? 


; reps 5,000, $5.00, collect. Yi 
| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE Litydate » My ng TRY N e bt ries, land. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, N. 
Lill , 3 ‘ : we : — Clevelanc Tenn 













































































D " a . _ ‘Appler Oats, Coker strain recleaned ; als Te 
" Cabbage and Collard plants: 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, To “ “ ; atior : _e ’ ; also xas Red 
Wanted.—Young geese and young turkeys; alo ¢4 60 Moss packed in wooden crates if wanted, advise. a can Tre +—Now cy All ‘tree for ae uniee. | og ha ag oy oie butine tee 
Dullets. Stuart, Granite Springs, N. Y. a guaranteed. Duke Plant Farm, Frank- jy p Wight, Cairo, Ga. pany, Leesville, S. €. a ny Cae 
Wanted.- ~Big prices paid for old rare ~ stamps or n a - — —_ = = 
} > g * - ESP ena E I Apple and Peach low as l0c, Grapevines 5c. Best Recleaned Fulghum seed Oats mae 
, guecieves tamed Paid 5 or 10. A. C. Mercer, 10 pailon Cabbage, Tomato and 1 Collard plante. yarieties. Postpaid. Catalog free. Benton County pedigree. 80c per bushel. W. B y —— from 
ern et nna . . — $00, 75 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. Collect, Nursery, Dept. 4, Ro gers, Ark. ville, N. Cc. _% Y ud, States. 
Barn equipment, dairy supplies, dairy house and $1.00 thousand Prompt shipment. Good delivery = — ~~ - = ——— nimindeeapinaatiae > 
i creamery equipment, boilers, pumps and water sys- guaranteed. Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. Pecan Trees. Highest quality, lowest prices. Fur- ~ Pedigreed Strain Fulghum Oats. Red Rust Proof 
4 tems. §. O. Rich, Mocksville, N. C. — — —— — —————- nished by North Carolina Pecan Growers’ Society, Oats. Beautifully cleaned and graded Write for 
, Millions now ready of fresh Georgia grown Cabbage Raleigh Write them before buying. fall bulletin on small grain and attractive prices, 
and Collard plants of leading varieties. Satisfaction Peach Trees, $7.00 hundred: Apples, $12.00; Straw- Marett Farm & Seed Company, Westminster S $C. 
guaranteed Order now Postpaid: 500, $1.00; col . 
FARMS FOR SALE OR REN lect, $1.00 per 1,000. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomas- berry plants, $3.00 thousand. Catalogue free. Sales- For Sale.—Fulghum Seed Oats, cleaned and graded, 
wie, en wented_Seber_Neeir,_ Tie ne a een ee tet hs eae ie ea 
= on P - — se t = Bs she. n less an 100-b 1 
i For Sale.—-Ninety acres, highway twenty, near Cabbage and Collard plants ready. Fine strong Frui Trees Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large lots; all f.o.b. Meredith, S. C.; cash with the mushel 
. > TT. ire Te , . A stock Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want : . : the order. 
Charlotte, Two hundred acre dairy farm, Monroe. Kes . paid Richard I. M l 
M dl plants: 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, prepaid. ed Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. ichard I. Manning, Columbia, S. C. 
Thirty-seven hundred acres near Birmingham, Ala. Express collect, $1.00 thousand,  Satistactory plants : o : y. : : : <a es 
{ Garah_Caldwel|, Monroe, N.C. guaranteed or money refunded. J. P. Councill Com- eee are ng a. Gennere Saaee oan RYE 
i pany, Franklin, Va a after November 15th. ook orders now. e Abruzzi Rye, South Carolina grown, Coker stock, 





folder Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Aia. . 
Cabbage and Collard plants ready. Special prices —— recleaned, $1.85 bushel, f.o.b. here. The Epting 
Peach Trees, $5.00 per 100 and up. Apple Trees, Distributing Company, Leesville, 8. ,_ 


GEORGIA 





























For Sale.-568 acres; tobacco land, million feet 4 bs ® rr on « 
j : ‘ . ~ 100, 25c; 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; prepaid. r 
| timber; at $20.00 per acre, terms, F, E. Strickland, pyres: ‘collect "1.000, "$1.00; §,000, $4.50; P0000, $7.50 per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct —Soooher shipment ee 
’ Bainbridge, Ga $8.50 cash, Prompt shipments. Old Dominion Plant te planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, py, “K one shipment only. Carolina Tall Mountain 
—— > _ os “3 . re pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines ye, $1.25; Aeet Rye, | $1.65. Check with order. 
Wonderful Opportunities.—Southern Georgia farm Company, Franklin, Va S, “ = . Ss F. D Di key F . 
lands, Write for complete information Chamber ~— — ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in oe Seemey_ Zeek Oe, Murphy, N. C. 
I F x “ere nese : ‘oll a. ?. Sine stron pod arene ll ee : Mevel — 
Commerce, Quitman, Ga otaates ine 3 ( ere Tee ee | andl rons os s. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, . oe leaned Abruzz Rye, 4 81,00 per bushel. Beardless 
— $$ < ° ; . s . aX [CBS < erin. ulcaster and »lden ‘ 
“Tobacco Growers South Georgia tobacco brings lect: 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.50 cash. bushel. Best wantetien . y ae’ te in 
highest returns on basis of farm cost. Get full in- Prompt shipments; satisfactory plants guaranteed, PECANS one, N.C . . e ‘on- 
j ) “he orce > » Plant C any, Thomasville, Ga. LL PE Ea 2. e at ne 
— from Chamber of Commerce, Thomasville, W he lesale Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga ete Pecan growing can not be a success unless the ial es i cn ce a 
- Cabbage plants for fall and winter heading Early grower knows the latest in Pecan research work. The cent germination test No. 66353, Septembe ny 3. 1908 


Three splendid farms for sale in the heart of the Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat printed proceedings of our last convention contains $1.65 a bushel; 20 bushels up, less 10c more. Caro. 

































































tobacco, melon and truck section Also brick store; Dutch ready for shipment. 100, 35¢; 300, T5e; 500, valuabie literature on Pecan Culture by leading state  jjng’s 7 < a 
close to high school, churches and depot. R. E. $1.00: 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. 1,000, $1.50, charges col- and federal authorities and experienced pecan growers, N. C. largest shipper. H. R, McIntosh Hayesville, 
Bower, Owner, Dixie (Brooks County), Ga lect; special prices on large quantities We guarantee which you, aS a pecan grower, can not afford to be a SP CE eetteiblien 
—__—___—_— | atisfaction, Evergreen Farms, Franklin, Va without. Write for membership in this organization. INACH 
MISSISSIPPI = = National Pecan Growers Association, J. Lloyd Abbot -_t a 
- . Tomato, Cabbage, Collard, Lettuce plants, leading  Seo’y-Treas ?D.. Spring Hill, Al ‘ Buchanan’s Curled Savoy Spinach.—Standar 
H Opportunity. Money maker, working eee. = varieties: Kale Brussels Sprouts. Parcel postpaid ec’'y-Treas., R.F.D., Spring ill, a. Southerh truckers. % pound omy , tne BS 
| sell, help finance five farmers, 100 acres each, fine 199, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. | Not pounds $2.00; postpaid, Catalogue free. Buchanan 
corn, cotton, livestock farm; close to ed town prepaid: 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.00 SEEDS Seed Co., Memphis, Tenn. : 
Only $35 _ acre Write H. H. Hansei me, s secon, tea. Moss packed; fine plants; satisfaction guaranteed 
NORTH CAROLINA D. F. Jamison, Summerville, 8. C. TURNIPS 
For Sale.-Excellent small farm near Lake Wac- Millions of Cabbage plants ready for immediate Tall Meadow Oat Grass Seed. C. L. Burner, Buchanan’s Red Top White Globe Turnips. Finest 
camaw, Box 2, Lake Waccamaw, N. C. shipment in all leading varieties; also White Cabbage McGaheysville, Va. grown: 1 pound, 75c; 5 pounds, $2.50, postpaid. Cate 
—————————-  (ollards plants in any quantity, only $1.00 per thou logue free. Buchanan’s. Memphis, Tenn. 
weareain 15 farms, near city; tracts timber, Write sand by express or mail, charges collect We guar- ALFALFA 7 
Brockington, Fayetteville, N. C. antee to ship good plants true to name and variety i . - MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
The De pendable Company. - Ww > sel) real estate at or purchase price refunded, Riverside Plant Farm, f gee 8 Buck oiené —- yo _owe Rye.—Home grown Abruzzi. Crimson C lover, Vetch, 
pustion anywhere Ww " or Pa! us aoe Amer- F ‘ranklin, Va. Satelite cea Co. ; Me ne Rg ond FaO@ Some S008. aes fuesuigtion, Seren or refund J. E. Coulter, 
ican Land Company, Inc., yden, N. C FLOWERS ~ - ‘onnelly prings, N. 4 
For Sale.—-126 acres, 25 in cultivation, two hun- - - - CABBAGE Pedigreed Blue Stem Wheat, from a crop that ay- 
dred thousand feet timber. Good road sek it. Seven varieties Jonquils; Altheas, Crepe Myrtles, aes SRN Sele $$$ nnn = raged 37.6 bushels per acre, $2.00 per bushel. Pedi- 
Good land cheap _Alonzo Melvin, De leo, N. Lilacs, Spireas. W rite for prices. Mrs. R, L. Neal, Cabbage Seed.—Contract grower to the trade. Rob- greed Fulghum Oats, from a crop that averaged 81.4 
—_ ——- Kt. A, Reidsville, N. C ert Hack Durham, N. C bushels per” acre, $1.00 per bushel. Piedmont . 
For Sale.—Good  strawber tobi nd cotton on D — iedmont, Pedi 
igo ys awberry, tobacco anc greed Seed Farm, J. O. M. Smith, owner and maa- 





ager, Commerce, Ga. 

Fancy recleaned. Virginia Gray Oats, $1.10 bush- 
el; Appler Oats, 85c bushel; Fulghum Oats, 9 
bushel; Texas Rust-Proof Oats, 75c bushel; Rosca 
Rye, $1.30 bushel; Abruzzi Rye, $2.10 bushel; V. P, 1. 
(112) Wheat, $2.00 bushel; Leap’s Prolific Wheat, 
$1.90 bushel; Little Red Wheat, $1.90 bushel. J. & 
Ritchie, Box 281, Petersburg, Va. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 


Shinn chicks are better Leading breeds, $8.40 
100 up. Free book. Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- 
top, Missouri. 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred Reds, Rocks, 12c; White 


farm with good home and necessary buildings, on 
highway, in good community; very healthy. A real 
farm Biggest strawberry market in the South. S. H, 
Colwell, Wallace, N. C. 


VIRGINIA 


Bight farms for sale, 25 to 1,300 acres. If interest- 
ed write 0. G Flippen, Owner, Cumberland, Va. 











For Sale or ~ Rent Cheap. My farm, team, tools. 
Not able to farm. Joel Dimmette, Lunenburg, Va. 

Farm for sale, direct from owner Fine land for 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts, truck or dairy. Bargain 
for quick sale. J. P. Councill, Franklin, Va 


Improve d light tobacco “and grain f farm; ‘ro 8; 
$2,500. Good buildings, good roads and schools : run- 
ning water; dandy place. J. F,. Johnson (owner), 


Jetersville, Va. 









































“A fine Virginia home and farm, 102 acres, for sale. 
Right at Emporia. The town has built to the prop- WINNERS FROM CURLES NECK FARM Leghorns, lle. Lithia Spring Hatchery, Park Station, 
erty 4 money ube sor comonne it ge a few Waynesboro, Va. | 
years. J. Dudley Woodard, Nort Smporia, Va. Chicks.—Barred Rocks, En Reds, ! 
— glish Pe : 
Farm for Sale.—200 acres, 4% miles west of Chase White Rocks, Orpingtons: 1060, $10. Prepaid live 
City, Va. Well watered, with 5 room house and ° * delivery. Ozark Farms, Westphalia. Oo. ‘ 
outbuildings. Well adapted to growing corn, wheat, a ee. . re P 
hay, cotton and tobacco. Price $7,500. For further t 0 an a an tate alrs MS ae 10} $3: bah a le t 
information write Farmers Trading Co., Chase City, $14.00: sia — ae = noe . 
Virginia, Tatcite ae e; eliver: Capital ty , ; 
AUCTIONEERS We won 37 ribbons, including grand | : 
a -alheaeeinatinmratiis Aceredited Chicks.—Low cut prices on 12 leading I 
Auction Sales.—Auction means action, Let an ex- e on ns, ciu ng gr varieties. Backed by fourteen years’ reputation for : 
perienced company subdivide your large estates and ch ion at M ] d on ur a j To Se we free. Booth Hatch- é 
suburban property. We know how. Give full descrip- am ary an : ton, 5 
tien. Ww rite or wire for date. J. B. Nolan Company, Pp Oo 4 Pp Higrade Chicks and Pullets.—State accredited. re : 
ne., Shelby, N. C. 1 ] b 100: Leghorns $11; Ancdénas, Rocks, Reds, $13; Or 
_ TE... , ; i . E 
Will sell your sales of Real ‘Estate, Livestock and Co one oar. pingtons, ‘Wyandottes, $14; Light Brahmas $18; @& . 
Personal Property. Sales handled efficiently, in a seses Fe: lathe eaperten $10. Live delivery. Catalog. 
courteous and business-like manner, on an economical xie Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas. 5 
ANCONAS 0 


basis. A few open dates for this month. Wire, write 


aS TUATIOR — At the Sesqui-Centenzial a 

















Ja 
Purebred Golden Sebright Bantams, $1.50 ead; 


9 firsts, 1 1 seconds and both junior trio $4.00. Sara Faust, Indian Springs, Tenn. t 































































































| Wanted.—Honest, efficient colored woman to cook 
tt for family of six. Box 116, Wagram, N.C. h ® CORNISH 
¥ Farm dairy hands, married or 8 le. State wages m Dark Cornish Indi G cockerels, A rill ) hatched, te 
| in_ first letter ¥ ‘Alber rt "Atwood, Win naton- Salem, N °C c a pions. $3 00. eac ch. “Oak. Grove “Poultry ‘Farm, York, § gs. ¢. Vv 
\ “Tet Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, . Touis, Mo., help GAMES 
you get permanent government position. Write him ° ew er oe “of R 
immediately. For 4 years we have shown only animals of our own oS Ch Fields, Kittrell, N. C—Breeder of prove K 
i Wanted. —Herdsman capable of managing Polled b di d hi . . d id f th li : —e } P. 
} Bawera need » a neferences. James G. K. ree Ing an t 1S year 1S continue eviaence oO e Call- LEGHORNS r* 
cn e wf. a e e 
. : . . I ori Legh Nn nd cockerels. ~ 
Experienced fruit and truck farm manager open for bre of our foundation and breeding work. Good hogs Sloan's ‘Animal °Farm, Magnelia, mx. Ce 
} 1927. Have actual experience in growing peaches . . . . . . “rT cred White Leghorns.—Cockerels $2.50 ah. é 
and ‘vegetables. W. Fletcher Carter, Rt. 1, Moores- are a combination of wise breeding and intelligent care. pre. ‘Lee Suongaiue Turkey Farm, Wade P 
Ht . Oy & ee 
7 . . . . . . ori Pul- 
4 [ PLANTS | We have used invincible Colonels onto quality Brigadiers = ee oe ee ‘ 
} ristown, Tenn. Al 
for results second to none. a 
i CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO Please write for our Anniversary Sale) I 7 
; Trail’s End 307-egg strain White Leghorns; hens, Pt 
i Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, $1 a 1,000, i 50, 100 f 4 H f ° ° lets, cockerels, sold at great reduced prices Trail’s 
it postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N sows now farrowing. Ogs Of various ages at prices End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. . i 
i ~~ Cabbage “plant $1.00, 1,000; & lards i 00; Pep- . Selected choice purebred Tancred strain 8. C. whit? 
f per $2.00. Good. plants. Quitman Plant Co., Quit- dirt farmers can pay. Legh horn. cockerels, March or May hatched, from ~ 
if man, Ga, dividual giraprested matings. | Batisfaction (Pp «! 
' ax ry r r 4 . teed at eac qui orders. . i 
ft oat nuts.<Cabbere:, $1.00. 1.000; Collards $1.00; Pep- We are showing throughout the East. See our herd. Cathey, Sylva, N.C. id re 
t Franklin, Va. PLYMOUTH aoe __sa = 
FY Stop, read! You aoad ants. Varieties Cabbage, Rock cock rect from J. — 
i Collards. $1.00, 1,000 3°50 5,000. Rev. Elisha Pars, B00 each. a - —— ] 
y Bradshaw, Walters, Va e 7 ed Rocks; pub Pe 
i Early Cabbage ==" now ready. Varieties, Early : : ST igntfoot, Soot: 
Pee ‘az ree || Curles Neck Farm, Richmond, Va. | [28 8* =e" 9 = 
u Copenhagen. arket ces, parcel postpaid: 
P 75 cents; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2 00. We guarantee Fine Barred ft oe pullets, ay, 4 Mart Bec 
Hi promot shipment of size that will please you. Tifton from heavy Priced to sell . on 
to Co.. Ine., Tifton, Ga, Shields, ers x 
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ober 2, 1926 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY 





AGENTS WANTED 








Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels, Park's strain, fine 
gpecimens $5.00 each B. H. & H P. Cathey, 
Sylv va, N c 
Rocks for Sale 

Fishel etrain direct. 
Va. 





Whit e 
and year! ing lens 
Durfee, Prospect, oo SE 
=. Barred Rock pullets and cockerels are 
at great reduced prices during anni- 
ite for sale list. Trail’s End Poul- 

a 


March hatched cockerels 
Mrs. George 





s and pullets from hens 
with records of 20)0 to eggs each, $5.00 

from hens with records 239 to 280 eggs, $10.00. Pens 
now leading Barred Rocks at Maryland and Bergen 
County contests. Thos. L. Rosser, Charicttesville, Va 


~~ RHODE ISLAND REDS 


finest ever Fall sale. Twenty-first 
Catalogue Mrs. 


March hatched 


cocker 












Red cockere!s ; 
year; stoumers In nineteen states. 
_ = "Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 


$1.75; 





Single Comb Red pullets, cockerels $2.00 





Rigidly culled, vaccinated, full of Owen's vitality: 
ready to lay B Beasley, Apex, N. C 
DUCKS—GEESE 


purposes. 





Mallard ducks, used for decoy 
drake $2.50. W. W, Mott. Mt 











Mourne, 
PEA FOWL 
~Peafow! wanted. . Jobn w. Boyd, South Boston, Va 
——————— i ce i cer tenncetctactens. R 
TURKEYS 
For Sale.—Purebred Bronze turkeys. April hatched, 
two fifty each. Write Karl Jay, Bt. 1, Rutherford- 
ton, N. C 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 
All kinds Brooders, cheap. M. E. Murphys, 


Georgia. 
LIVESTOCK 





Talmo, 





Comb Honey, 28 cents pound delivered ; 
5 and 10 pails, D. D. Chamblee Wakefiel: 
FARM MACHINERY 


For Sale.—Colt’s Light Piant. complete, with 12 
drops, $150. Atkins Bros Marion, Va 


"For sale at a sacrifice: Complete portable Saw Mill, 
oiler. Engine, Edger and Cutoff Saw. J. Dudley 
Woodard, — North Emporia Va 

GRINDING 


Clippers 


eulpped. in 
d, N.C. 

















Send us your Razors, and Shears to be 





ground Birmingham Grinding Works, Birmingham, 
Ala PIILS: 
KODAK FiNISHING 
Kodak Finishing by Ma Films deve'or free; 
prints, 3c to 5c. W. W. Wi Drawer 11 Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 
levelop- 


“Amazing Trial Offer!—Qne Kodak roll film 
ed; 6 fine glossy prints; only 1l5c Associated Photo, 


Box 1463 G, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Have You a Camera?—Write for { Samples of 
our big magazines showing how to make better pic- 
tures and earn money American Photography, 137 
Camera House, Boston, 17, Mase 











PATENTS 
Inventions commercialized ~ What have your Adam 
Fisher Mtg. Co., 545 Enright St., St Louis, Mo. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D Honorable methods 


ROOFING 


Roofing.—Galvanized 5 vv rimp roofing, metal shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville Write us for prices and samples Budd-Piper 
Roofiing Co., Durham, N. ¢ 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 














BERKSHIRES 


Big type. James W. Graves, American Naticnal 
Bank. Richmond, Va. 


CHESTER WHITES 
Chester Whites won over half the prizes on dressed 
carcass, including grand champior at 1924 Interna- 
tional Show There is a reason. Pigs Boggy Hol- 
low Ranch, Purvis, Miss : 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Write E. A. Cox, 











Jersey pigs for Sale 
N c. 








young service boars and gilts Fair 
ton, Va 





Bred gilts, boars and pig Farmers’ 


P. Alexander, Fairfield, Va 

© pigs. two months old, $7.50 each Satie- 
eed. Order from ad. Arrowhead Ken- 
Canton, Va. 


























ESSEX 
Rezis 1 Essex pigs, twelve weeks old, $15.00. 
Re Mat: his. Ingold, N. C 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Bred gilts, boars, pigs. Big type. Mt. Pleasant 
Btock 1 Far F airfield, ya 
“Purebre i and first cross pigs gs and shoats Send for 
price lis All stock guarant Sedford Stock 
Farms _ ichburg. Va, 
HEREFORDS 
ed Hereford bull for sale R. C. Deal, 
itesville, N. C 
HOLSTEINS 
Splendidly bred young Holstein bulls and heifers 
for sale. Prices right. J. P. Taylor, Orange. Va 
~ Comple*e Dispersal Sale Holstein Cattle.—65 regis- 
tered an! high grade cows and heifers. The entire 


herd Mountain View Dairy Farm, Orange, Va., Tues- 
day, October 12 Representing ten years construc- 
tive t eeding and practical milk production Catalog 
and further details upon request A ’. Wambersie, 
Orange, Va 








JERSEYS ties 
Bulls, Heifers. —Register of Merit stock. Accredited 
herd. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va 


___ SHORTHORNS 








Shorthorn bull ¢ calves of excellent breeding and well 
grown le me furnish you. M. Quisenberry, 
Mineral. Va 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Registered Guernseys, 
m Ik f alves 








Holsteins 
Petersburg, 


registered 
Stone Gap Farm, 
ed Duroe boars and ‘gilts Regi 
t Stallion and mares, Percheron grade 
horses. Registered Holstein bull, and heifer 
Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 
Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—Real choice 
male or female, A few young Guernsey 
tested dams, sired by some of the breed's 
All at farmers’ prices. Gayoso Farms, 














DOGS 


Rabt 
ubbit and onpos 
Geter, x ‘ possum dogs cheap. R. M 





Hatler, 





For Sale —Purebre od Re eagle mths ol 
, . : puppies, 5 5 “mon ths old. 
Dar W Ison, Mebane, N C 


~ Males $10.00; 
Lebanon, Tenn 

“good markings age 
M. Sikes, Polkton, N. C 


Also a few trained Set 
Arrowhead Kennels, New Canton 


‘Fi he registered Collie 
eg « pups for sale 
femal les $5.00 H. R Birghett, 

Fine purebred Collies; sensible, 
Females $5.00. J 











all ages, for sale 
-olnters 


fine coon and opossum a” inds, $50.00 
Squirrel dogs, $15 . Arrowhead 
Canton, Va. 


Pointer pups 21% months old; Carolina 
nicely marked; $15.00 Satisfaction 
T. Kennedy Cone we, « ¢ 











lhe . Coon, *Possum and Fox Hounds, trained 
Prices wie ni Fine young hounds and puppies 
an able Satisfaction guaranteed. Cooper 

OS Whitt:er, N. C 
osum hounds, 3 to 6 years, $40.00. Pups. 
Redbone and black tan. These are natural 


> Stock, fine as any man ever saw; $25 pair. 
‘pproval. Walter Call, Mocksville, N. C 


| _ MISCELLANEOUS _—+| 


APPLES 

Winesap “Apples, $5.00 barrel: 
$4.00 barrel; 2 Winesap, $3.00 bar- 
$2.50 barrel. Fair Hill Orchards, 











Sale. —Pancy 
Wi nhesap, 
3 Winesap, 

















_River, Va 
See BATTERIES 
Batterie 
well hen’ les for Farm Light Plants.—A car load of the 


et ee Universal Batteries just received 
rom our local warehouse at a big 
8 
cane in in freight. Made in sizes to fit every make of 
; Generous trade-in allowance on your old eet. 
Pomel your copy of free Battery Guide. Telle you 
care for light, radio and auto bat 


all farm 
Carolina Willys] Light. Company, Laurinburg, 


Bookkeeping, ~ Shorthand 
Edwards College, 


Learn at home or school 
on credit Positions guaranteed. 
High Point, N. C 

Young Man—let 








the Charlotte Barber College teach 























you a good trade. Write tor their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber Coilege, Charlotte N. 
SEED PANS 
yet posted; Lespedesza Pans Wiite Part 
Calhoun Cit Miss 
TYPEWRITERS 
Typewriters All makes sold and repaired 25 
years’ experience, John Haller, Greensbor« a. 4 





TOBACCO 





Tobacco postpaid Guaranteed big juicy Rei Leaf 
chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.75; best smok- 
ing, 20c pound Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn 

Look Here!—Ten pounds extra good mild smoking 
tobaceo, $1.45 Pipe tree Chewing: 5, $1.00. Qual 

I 


ity guaranteed Farmers’ Club 3-3, Hazel, Ky 


Special Sal Homespur tobace sm king or chew- 
ing. Satisfaction guar ant ~l or money refunded. Four 











pounds $1.00; twelve 25. Pipe United Farm 
ers of Kentucky P aducah. Ky 

Tobacco.— The f “farm rs say sell it 10 pounds good 
hand picked chewing 2 10 pounds good mellow 
smoking, $1.00; y Satisfaction guar- 


1s ie 
anteed. Collier Tobacco Pool, oO. D. Collier, Man- 


ager, Martin, Tenn 





‘No Names,’ 
Hoffmatr 
umatra wrap 


fifty 


Cigar Smokers—Buy direct. Post paid 
long filler, $3.00 hundred; $1 ) fifty 
House Bouquet,”’ long filler enuine 
per and banded, $4.00 hu: \dre ~d ; 
order, fifty each, $3.50. Double value or mot 1ey 
funded. Carney-Graham Co Paducah, Ky 

VINE CUTTERS 

“Worth $50.00 to any farme who raises sweet po- 
tatoes."" Purdom Steel Vine Cutters beat 5 men cut 
ting vines, clean off beds wht vf plow bars off or digs 
potatoes To introduc 4.50 Satisfaction 
guaranteed. A. B. Purdom lackshear, Ga 


AGENTS WANTED | 


Fruit Trees for Sale orate 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, G 




















wanted. Concord 











Get ovr free sample case. Toilet articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis 

Fire Salvage 


Rummase sale $50.00 daily We 
start you, furnishing hi Jubbers, Desk M19, 
1608 So. Halsted, Ch 





Bankrupt and ree Salee—Make $50.00 daily 
We start you, furnishing everything Distributors 
Dept. 105. 609 Division, Chicago 


We start you without a dollar Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., De ept. 2 20, St. Louis 


Big pay to ager ts selling z Mother Hubbard Food 
anil Household Specialties and ollet Preparations 
M ther Hubbard Co., 558 Congress, Chicago. 


Earn $45 to $35 extra a week gelling beautiful 








Shirts. Commission In advance We deliver anid 
collect Write quick Fashion Wear Shirts, Dept 
M-262 incinnati, Ohio 








Agents.—Make a dollar an hour Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils Sample package free Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y¥ 





blazes! Eleven x toilet goods as- 
23 with two-piec rving set free to 
190% profit ‘Davis Products Co., 


Selling like 
sortment 











Carroll, Chieago 
$15.20 ¢ daily in advance Extra bonus 
Auto furnished Introdu finest line Silk 
No experience needed. Samples furnished 


y¥ 
Jennings Hosi iery Co., Dept. 2837, Dayton, Ohio. 





Amazing lar eash commissions introducing beau- 
tiful $3 95 and “$4 95 fit-to-me api guaranteed Shoes 
Actual samples furnished Write for your territory 
Sile-Arch shoe Co., Dept. 1 13- K, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Make $75.00 weekly selling Val-Style Hats to wo 
men Latest Paris styles Exquisite materials Be- 
lo tore s Daily commissions . hat offer. 
Val Style Hat Company. Dept. 159, Cincinnat Ohio 














Agents.— Our new household cleaning device washes 
and drics windows, sweeps, cleans walls. scrubs, mops, 
Costs less than brooms Over half profit Write 
Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd St Fairfield, Iowa 

Agents.—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed Represent a real 








manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
hirts, 560 Broadway. New York. 

Free Shoes for You!—Big advance commissions be- 
sides. Take orders f men’s-women’s shoes and 
hosiery. 100 styles, 1.95 up—sell instantly We 
deliver and collect. Spare or full time. Costly out- 








fit free Castle- Blair, H316 So. Michigan, Chicago 

Agent.—Amazing new free premium offer brings 
$20 profit daily. Housewives snapping it up. Easiest 
money you ever made. Whole or part time. Exclu- 


sive territory. Car furnished. Wonderful chance to 
clean up, Write quick American Products Co, 
6241 Monmouth, Cc incinnati, Obic o 


Agents.—$2.15 an hour for full or spare time. I'll 


pay you that much to distribute famous quality 
Royee household goods, used in every home. Flavor- 
ing extracts, foods, perfumes, eic.—250 products. 
Quality guaranteed. pri We send goods or 

crecit. Write for personal interview Abner Bosco 


Company, K-26 Royce Bldg Cleveland. Ohio 


A Business of Your Own Making sparkling glass 
Name and Number Plates, Checkerboards, Signs. Big 


book and sample free B. Palmer, 540 Wooster, Ohio 


Amasing in vention mends socks, shirts, sheets and 
thousand other articles Banishes | darning and sew- 
ing Sells on sight 50% to 2 009 >’ profit Free 
vutfit Nu-Way Laboratories Deak 77, Mt Healthy, 
Ohio 


If I send you a suit made in the latest style from 
the finest goods, will you keep it, wear it, and show 
it to your friends as a sample of my sensational 
$23.50 suits guaranteed regular $40.00 values? Could 
you use $8.00 an hour for a little spare time? if 
so, write me at once for my wonderful new proposi- 
tion Just write your name and address on a card 













and mail to Dept. 368, Salesmenager, 133 So. Peoria 
St.. Chicago 
$11.80 daily in advance (send fer sworn proof) in- 
troducing new Lusured Hosiery 7 styles, 40 colors. 
Guaranteed seven months No capita or experience 
required. You simply 8 We deliver and 
collect (or you ar U Credit 
“given. Pay you daily Win- 
ter line now ready re time 
will do Macochee 29020 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
You ca very day of the year 
selling our W Pure FE »od Products 





and Househo No exper money 
required We furnish saz es and aia ao that first 
sales are easily made Every new customer adds 
steadily to your weekly incom You can earn $3,000, 
$5.000, even $10,000 a year Positions now open in 
several valuable territories throughout the United 
States Apply with refer and be prepared to 
Start work at once Neder Pure Food Company, 
T2309 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Exhibiting Leghorns 
, en? are much 
frightened at first when put in coops 
and approached or handled, so it is 
a good plan to get the birds accustomed 











usually very 





to exhibition coops for a few days be- 
fore exhibition time. These birds should 
be fed twice a day, giving them some 


well as scratch feed Give 


int to keep up their 


mash as 
them a sufficient amot 
weight, but yet mot as much as 
when the birds are on range. If you have 
5 or 10 per cent peanut meal to add to 
a month before you are ready 
birds it will have a tendency) 
» put a glossy plumage them. This 
desirable where old birds 
feeding them the peanut 

t molting and 


body 


your mash 


to show the 


is especially 
are exhibited, 
meal mash during their 
erowing of new feathers. 
DR. B. F. KAUPP, 
Head of Poultry Department, 
N. C. State College of Agriculture 
S 3S 
REVIOUS to Koch's discovery of the 
bacilli, and among ignorant 
has been held that tuber- 
culosis is inherited. It is now known 
that it is not inherited, but is infectious 
or communicable. With the 
cilli so general and widespread, righ 
living is the best means of preventing 
the disease. Rest, food and fresh air 
are today the recognized essentials for 
the cure of the disease. Methods of liv- 
ing that will cure the will also 
prevent it. 


“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


| SEE by the ads in this 


tubercle 
people since, it 


tubercle ba- 


disease 














paper what 





looks like the first picture of the 
Floridy storm. If what the papers 
says is so they'll have a lot of wires 
to untangle before 


everybody gets the 
right number. But 
I just bet you they 
had men a workin’ 
on'’em before day- 
light the next 
morning. 

I see by the ads 
in this paper where 





a whole family, 
pa, ma, and all the 
BILL CASPER kids is a reading 


and sewing and studying all at one 
time. It seems it’s because they’ve got 
electric light made by the little trick in 
the little picture. I knowed they couldn’t 
of done it with no oil lamp. 

Well sir, it does beat all, what IT sec 
by the ads in this paper. Take that one 
where the woman’s got a smile on her 
face while she’s cannin’ fruit and the lit- 
tle girl’s a playin’ as nice as can be and 
even the dog is settin’ still with his head 
to one side like he’s listenin’ to some- 
thing. It must be the radio in the other 
room there. Well, I've got this to say 
Anything that can make a body smile 
when they’re cannin’ must be somethin’ 
worth while. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 
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FALL& WINTER 











VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


You can get anumber of Valuable Premiums FREE 
Write fora copy of our big Fall and Winter 
Bargain Catalog. The prices are so low you 
will be amazed and surprised. It is full of bar- 
gains in wearing apparel and household goods 
for the entire family. 

Men, Women, Boys, Girls 

FREE for the asking 

Save on your FALL and WINTER Clothing 
Send For Your Free Copy 
HOWARD-LUX CO., Dept. 16 Cleveland, Ohio 


AGENTS 
*6” A DAY 


taking orders for Non-Alcoholic Food 
Flavors. Every variety. Put up in 
collapsible tubes. Always fresh. Three 
times the strength of bottled flavors. 
Not sold in stores. Fast repeaters. 
Big income every day. 


Men and Women 


devoting full time can make $6 to $9 
a day. Big money for spare time. 
Largest concern of its 
kind in the world. 
Over five million dol- 































lars’ worth of orders 
taken last year by 
| our Representatives 


for Zanol Pure Food 
| Products, Toilet Prepa- 
rations, Soaps, Laun- 
dry and Cleaning 
Specialties and 
Household Su p- 
plies. Every article 
guaranteed. Write 
for Sample Outfit 
and Money Mak- 
ing Proposition. 


THE AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
5553 American Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





Make a Good Yearly Income 
this Easy. Simple — oy, 











new catalog—just out. Send 2 

for valuai og: book showing ~ 

~~ how toget started and make 

big success with Baby Chicks, at 

e t OW — Supply Limited! 
elllagton Suithoe - 531 Davis. Farley Bidg ., Cleveland, 0. 


















| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
BABY CHICKS 221'0, ONLY $14. oP sce 


selected stock. Send only $1.00, pay postman 

the rest. Jrite for full particulars. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY 

352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 

SUMMER 


and FALL CHIC KS ! 


Write for fall catalogue and special prices. 
C. A. NORMAN, Box 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


PUREBRED POULTRY | 


LEGHORNS 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 


Now half price. Thousands of laying pullets. Big 
discount on eggs for spring delivery. Trapnested, 
pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 26 years. Win- 
ners at 16 egg contests. Catalog and special price 
bulletin free. I ship C.O.D. and guarantee satisfaction 
George B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOR SALE—CHOICE PULLETS AND HENS 
3.000 March to June hatched White Leghorns; also 800 
wonderfully good yearling “_ 250 White —_ p 
lots; also ed Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, both 


























hens and pullets. Write or prices, mentionin ng quantity. 
Cc. A. NORMAN, Box 144, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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I¢ the Largest Department Store in the 


World were near 


Nscier, o 
ontgomery Ward a follow ed by 


your own home, 


where would you do your shopping? 


Ward’s Catalogue in your home brings to you 
all that the greatest city stores can offer—wide 
variety, vast stocks of fresh, new merchandise 
and the greatest possible saving. 


Consider what this 
great Catalogue means to You 


This Catalogue gives you an opportunity to 
share in the low price making power of sixty 
million dollars in cash. Because sixty million 
dollars were used to secure these low prices, 
these big savings for you. 

Cash buys cheaper than credit—always. 
Ward’s buys everything for you for cash. Gocds 
bought by the thousand dozen, by the car load, 
cost less than by the dozen. We buy in the 
largest quantities to supply the needs of 
8,000,000 customers. 

Our great force of merchandise experts search 
all markets for goods of reliable quality at the 
lowest prices. Knowledge, skill, the buying 
power of large volume, and millions of cash have 
created these bargains for you. 


Are you using this hook? 
Your neighbor is 


There is a saving of $50 this very season—for 
you—if you use this book. Turn to this Cata- 
logue for everything you buy. See for yourself 
the lowest price—the right price to pay. 


Montg 


Consider that over 500,000 new customers 
started sending their orders to Ward’s last year. 
Over 500,000 more are turning to Ward’s this 
year. There is the measure of Ward’s Value, of 
Ward’s Quality merchandise, of Ward’s Service, 
and of Ward’s Saving. 


This Big Book is Saving 
Millions of Dollars 
for Millions of People 


Are you getting your full share of the savings it 


” offers? Are you saving on almost everything you 


buy? Are you using this book every month—are 
you using it every week—every time you buy? 

Are you getting all the savings that may just 
as well be yours? 

And at Ward’s a Saving in peice is a real 
saving. Because at Ward’s, Quality is Main- 
tained. We do not sell “‘job lots,” “seconds,” 
and “bankrupt stocks.” We never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price. We guarantee 
everything we sell to be fresh, new merchan- 
dise of reliable quality. 

You have a copy of this book, or a neighbor 
has. Useit. Take full advantage of all the sav- 
ings that may just as well be yours. See for 
yourself what millions of our customers find— 
that your real savings are bigger, and that it is 
more satisfactory to send all your orders to 
Ward’s. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


oinéry Ward &Co 












Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 
24 hours. That saves time. Be- 
sides, one of our seven big houses 
is near to you. Therefore, your 
letter reaches us quicker. Your 
goods go to you quicker. It is 
quicker and cheaper, and more 
satisfactory to send all your orders 
to Ward’s. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Kansas City St. Paul 


Baltimore 





Portland, Ore. 





Oakland, Calit. 





Fort Wor 


